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Tue renewal of Arctic exploration by the 
Government of this country was a wise and 
enlightened measure, and the objects to be 
secured by it fully justified the expenditure 
and the risk. Those objects were stated by 
the Prime Minister, in his memorable letter 
dated November 17, 1874, to be the ad- 
vancement of science and the “ encourage- 
ment of that spirit of maritime enterprise 
which has ever distinguished the English 
people.” To bring Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to this conclusion was a work of many 
years; and that work was performed by 
the late Admiral Sherard Osborn. To 
him, and to him alone, belongs the credit 
of having by his admirable tact, his great 
power of exposition and persuasion, and 
his untiring perseverance obtained the de- 
spatch of the Arctic Expedition of 1875-76. 
He it was who set forth the scientific objects 
to be secured by such an expedition; the 
trae method of exploring as established by 
the experience of all previous expeditions ; 
the great advantages to the navy that Arctic 
service provided ; and the route that should 
be taken in order to secure the desired 
results. Under his continuous advocacy the 
enthusiasm of the nation was aroused, the 
support of all the leading organs of public 
opinion was secured, and the navy especially 
heartily entered into a project which was 
certain to advance its best interests. 

Sir George Nares has prefixed to his work 
an Introduction, by Admiral Sir George 
Richards, which is calculated to give a 
totally different impression, and against the 
tenor of which we feel bound to protest 
in the interests of future Arctic enterprise. 
Admiral Richards omits the part taken by 
Sherard Osborn altogether. He does not 
even mention his name. He asserts that 
the leading journals were either opposed 
to Arctic exploration or kept silence ; 
that science held aloof and was converted 
against its will; and that the naval service 
could scarcely view the project with favour, 
because comparatively few could be em- 
ployed, and Arctic rewards would tend to 
check the ordinary flow of promotion. Now, 
we are in a position, with full knowledge, 
to deny the correctness of every one of these 








statements. With three exceptions, all the 
leading daily and weekly organs of public 
opinion cordially supported Sherard Osborn 
when he commenced his efforts in 1865; all 
but one supported him when he renewed 
those efforts in 1872; and finally the support 
he obtained was unanimous. The scientific 
bodies did not hold aloof, but, whenever they 
were appealed to, they did all in their power 
to second the measures adopted by Admiral 
Osborn, both in 1865, in 1872, and subse- 
quently. As for the naval profession, it 
showed the most cordial sympathy for the 
endeavours to secure the renewal of Arctic 
research in every way that was possible, and 
it is most unjust to accuse naval officers, 
as Sir George Richards does, of taking 
such a selfish and narrow view, and of feel- 
ing no interest in a naval enterprise because 
only a selected few could take part in it. 
Such, we are very certain, was not the feel- 
ing of the great body of naval officers; and 
it is equally incorrect to say that Arctic 
rewards checked the ordinary flow of pro- 
motion. They did nothing of the kind, for 
Arctic promotions were in addition to the 
usual service promotions. 

We dispute the correctness of the account 
which Admiral Richards has given of the 
origin of renewed Arctic exploration, and 
still more strongly do we deprecate his views 
with reference to the objects of the late ex- 
pedition and the best methods of future 
research. He tells us that the first object 
was to reach the Pole; that the Smith 
Sound route was selected because there was 
reason to believe that land still trended away 
north from latitude 81° 38’; and he apolo- 
getically ventures to hint that the explorers 
of 1876 were “not less successful than any 
of their predecessors.”’ In reality the object 
of those who advocated Polar research, 
and at length secured the despatch of an 
expedition, never was to get to the Pole. 
The advance of knowledge had proved that 
there could be no useful results in reaching 
the North Pole. It is an utterly useless 
quest. The object of Admiral Sherard 
Osborn, and of the learned societies which 
supported him, was to secure useful scientific 
results by exploring an unknown region ; 
while the clause in the Admiralty Instruc- 
tions about reaching the Pole if possible, 
was in direct opposition to the representa- 
tions and wishes of the scientific bodies. 
There is no allusion to such an object in the 
letter of the Prime Minister stating the rea- 
sons which led Her Majesty’s Government 
to despatch the expedition. Admiral 
Richards himself said, on April 22, 1872, 
“IT do not attach much importance to find- 
ing the North Pole; if it is found incident- 
ally, well and good.”” And, on February 8, 
1875, he said :—“ I am very far from think- 
ing that the success of the Expedition de- 
pends on reaching the Pole, or even a very 
high northern latitude.” In fact the inser- 
tion of the clause about the North Pole in 
the Instructions was pure mischief, tending 
to divert attention from the true aims of 
the expedition, which were to explore as 
large an area of the unknown region as 
possible. 

Still more erroneous is the reason given 
by Admiral Richards for selecting the Smith 
Sound route—namely, that the land was 








believed to trend northwards from 82°. 
The land was so shown upon an 
American chart; but it was perfectly well 
known, from information supplied by Dr. 
Bessels, of the Polaris, long before the 
English expedition sailed, that this deline- 
ation was incorrect, and that the land did 
not trend northwards, The true reason for 
selecting the Smith Sound route was very 
different. That route was selected by 
Sherard Osborn in 1865, and was eventually 
adopted by all competent authorities, because 
it offered the best chance of reaching such 
a position within the unknown region in 
the ships as would enable the explorers to 
examine a satisfactory extent of the undis- 
covered area by means of sledges in what- 
ever direction the coasts might trend. This 
was the object of the expedition, and the 
results have no need to be stated with 
bated breath and whispering humbleness. 
“Not less successful than any of their 
predecessors” indeed! We ask Admiral 
Richards to point out a single English 
scientific expedition that ever crossed the 
Arctic circle which has been so success- 
ful, as regards the value and extent of its 
scientific and geographical results. The 
work of Sir George Nares, and especially 
that of Captain Feilden, furnish a complete 
answer to the Introduction. 

Lastly, we deprecate the endeavour of 
Admiral Richards to discourage fature 
Arctic research by the only means which 
can secure any satisfactory result—namely, 
sledge travelling. He says that the Pole 
must be sought in ships alone; and that it 
is a question whether it would be justifiable 
to equip another essentially sledging expedi- 
tion. He asserts that geography has little 
to gain by it, science perhaps less; and that 
whatever science has gained by such voyages 
has been by exploration near the ships, and 
not through the efforts of extended travelling 
parties. 

Truly this is a nice Introduction to 
the narrative of an essentially sledg- 
ing expedition! Fortunately, the work 
itself forms a complete and triumphant 
refutation of the Introduction. The results 
of the late expedition furnish abundant 
proofs that it is not only justifiable, but 
most desirable from every point of view, to 
persevere in the despatch of such essentially 
sledging expeditions until the work of ex- 
ploring the vast unknown area round the 
Pole has been completed. That work will 
never be done in any other way. We gain 
by experience; each new expedition teaches 
new lessons, and all experience confirms the 
correctness of the views of Admiral Sherard 
Osborn, in accordance with which the late 
expedition was equipped and despatched. 
Geography has gained much by sledging 
expeditions; other branches of science still 
more, and chiefly through the efforts of 
extended travelling parties. Why Admiral 
Richards supposes that observers cannot col- 
lect and observe as well at a distance of a 
hundred miles from a ship as at a distance 
of one mile he does not explain. But here, 
again, the Introduction is refuted by the 
facts recorded in the work itself. At the 
furthest point reached by the northern 
division of sledges, in the last expedition, 
astronomical and magnetic observations wcre 
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taken, soundings were obtained, collections 
were made, and all phenomena were care- 
fully noted. Similar observations were taken 
at the furthest points reached by the eastern 
and western divisions of sledges. The most 
valuable scientific work that has been done 
in the Arctic regions is due to extended 
travelling parties. 

This strange Introduction will act as a 
wet blanket on the work of Sir George 
Nares, and it is very unfortunate that it 
should have been inserted. For Admiral 
Richards was not one of those Arctic 
officers who assisted Sherard Osborn through- 
out in his patriotic efforts to obtain a re- 
newal of Arctic exploration. When those 
efforts were commenced, on January 23, 
1865, Osborn was warmly supported by 
General Sabine, by Sir George Back, by 
Admiral Collinson, by Captain Vesey Hamil- 
ton, and by many other old Arctic officers. 
But Admiral Richards then publicly an- 
nounced that he was opposed to the despatch 
of an expedition. And his opposition was 
very effectual. He adopted Dr. Peter- 
mann’s now exploded theory about sailing 
direct to the Pole by way of Spitzbergen ; he 
caused a division in the camp, and thus 
delayed and thwarted the work for several 
years. He was against the Smith Sound 
route, he was against exploration by sledges, 
and he always depreciated the value of the 
scientific results of Arctic work. On April 
22, 1872, he changed front to some extent, 
and even expressed a hope that an expedi- 
tion might be sent. But it is unfortunate 
that an officer who long opposed the en- 
deavours to obtain a renewal of Arctic ex- 
ploration, who has always depreciated the 
scientific results to be obtained, and who 
objects to exploration by sledge travelling, 
should have been selected to write an Intro- 
duction to a narrative of Arctic exploration 
by means of sledge travelling, the chief ob- 
ject of which was to secure scientific results. 

The work of Sir George Nares, as we have 
already intimated, forms a complete refuta- 
tion of the views put forward in the intro- 
duction by Sir George Richards. It is the 
narrative of a very successful expedition 
‘equipped for exploring unknown coasts by 
sledge travelling, and it details the nume- 
rous and valuable scientific results of such 
exploration. Sir George Nares has written 
his book mainly in the form of a diary, the 
greater portion consisting of extracts from 
his journal, and from the official journals of 
the officers in command of the various 
sledge parties. He has written, he tells us, 
for the information of future Arctic ex- 
plorers, and for this purpose the method he 
has adopted is suitable, especially as the 
enquirer is assisted by a good and copious 
Index. In these interesting pages we are 
enabled to follow the expedition through the 
cunprecedented difficulties of ice navigation 
until, thanks to the consummate seamanship 
and unceasing watchfulness of its com- 
mander, the advanced ship crossed the 
threshold of the unknown region and entered 
upon its work. Weare then introduced to 
the perils and discomforts of autumn travel- 
ling, and to the routine of an Arctic winter 
in a well-organised expedition. But the main 
interest of this memorable enterprise lies 
around the spring travellers, whose heroic de- 





votion to duty will ever form a bright page in 
the annals of our navy. Captain Nares sent 
extended travelling parties to the north, to the 
south, to the west, and to the east, and all re- 
turned, after enduring incredible sufferings 
and hardships, with a rich harvest of useful 
results. The plans for completing this ex- 
ploring work were admirably conceived and 
most efficiently executed. The object of the 
expedition was to explore that portion of 
the unknown area which was accessible by 
the Smith Sound route, and this object was, 
in the face of great difficulties, most fully 
secured. The expedition was consequently 
successful; and the pages of Sir George 
Nares’s volumes record the means by which 
success was obtained, and the noble deeds 
of those who served under him. 

But the work is not only a record of the 
labours and sufferings of the explorers: 
it also chronicles the results of those 
labours. It not only tells us how the battle 
was fought, and the victory won: it also 
enumerates the spoils, and demonstrates 
their value. We are told by Admiral 
Richards, in the Introduction, that the re- 
sults of a sledging expedition hardly justify 
its despatch. We are convinced by Captain 
Feilden, in the Appendix, that the numerous 
results, and their great scientific value, most 
fully justified all the expense and all the 
hardships that were entailed in obtaining 
them. 

The extremely interesting sections of the 
Appendix on the ethnology, the mammalia, 
and the birds, are by Captain Feilden him- 
self, the indefatigable naturalist of the 
Alert; and the fishes have been reported 
upon by Dr. Giinther of the British Museum. 
The Mollusca and Insecta of the expedition 
were worked out by Mr. Edgar Smith and Mr. 
McLachlan, and the Crustacea by Mr. Miers 
and others. Prof. Martin Duncan reports that 
the collection of Echinodermata is so interest- 
ing, and the specimens are so variable, that 
they will be described fully ina separate mono- 
graph. The Polyzoa, Hydrozoa, Spongida, 
Foraminifera, and Polycystina, have also been 
described by competent authorities. The 
very excellent collections of flowering plants 
and ferns brought home by Captain Feilden 
were examined and named by Prof. Oliver, 
and the Appendix contains a most interest- 
ing Report upon them by Sir Joseph Hooker. 
The geological results of the expedition, in- 
cluding the discovery of a miocene coal-bed 
near Discovery Harbour, are most important, 
and have been very ably discussed by Captain 
Feilden; and the fossil flora has been ex- 
amined by Prof. Heer, of Ziirich. Complete 
sets of meteorological, tidal, and magnetic 
observations were made at two different 
stations during a whole year; while the 
geographical discoveries were of the utmost 
importance. 

The Arctic Expedition of 1875-76 was 
completely successful. It bas proved that 
such enterprises are not only useful as sup- 
plying very noble occupation for the navy in 
time of peace, but that the valuable scientific 
results are worth all, and more than all, that 
is expended in obtaining them. It has also 


confirmed the opinion based on all former 
experience, that the ship must be looked 
upon merely as the base of operations, and 
that all useful exploration must be achieved 





by extended sledge travelling parties, 
Finally, its results have proved that Arctic 
research is of sufficient importance to justify 
the continued support of our Government, 
and that other expeditions should follow 
until the greatest geographical problem of 
our age is fully solved. 
Crements R. Marxuam. 








La Saisiaz: The Two Poets of Croisic. By 
Robert Browning. (London: Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1878.) 


Ivy Mr. Browning’s latest volume we are re- 
minded in many ways of Fifine. There is 
the same delicate problem whether one love 
is enough for a man, which was already 
foreshadowed in the exquisite Any Wife to 
any Husband. There we had the wife's 
half-reproachful generosity: in Fifine we 
had the husband’s half-humorous, half. 
abashed apology for adding the lower love 
to the higher. In the present volume we 
have the stage where the memory of the 
highest love is enough, and there is no pre. 
sent need for anything but companionship— 
if loving, youthful companionship, so much 
the better. This is the moral of the pretty 
story of the Greek poet whose string snapped 
when he was playing and singing for a 
prize, which he won because the chirping of 
a cricket supplies the missing note, and is 
immortalised by his gratitude. The lady 
who quotes the story to a poet who told 
it her while his shoulder propped her head 
asks if he will be as grateful and own 


“as Victory was nighest, 
While I sang and played,— 
With my lyre lowest, highest, 
Right alike,—one string that made 
“ Love” sound soft was snapt in twain, 
Never to be heard again,— 


Had not a kind cricket fluttered, 
Perched upon the place 
Vacant left, and duly uttered 
“Love, Love, Love,” whene’er the bass 
Asked the treble to atone 
For its somewhat sombre drone.’ 


But you don’t know music! Wherefore 

Keep on casting pearls 
To a—poet? All I care for 

Is—to tell him that a girl’s 
‘Love’ comes aptly in when gruff 
Grows his singing. (There, enough! )” 

In La Saisiaz the same poet or another 
philosophises on the death of a companion 
dear and true, who died suddenly after 
ascending Saléve in his company by sunset, 
asa preparation for another ascent to see 
the sunrise. In one of their last walks 


together they had discussed lightly enough 


“What seemed hits and what seemed misses in 4 
certain fence-play,—strife 
Sundry minds of mark engaged in ‘ On the Soul and 
Future Life.’” 


As he looks at Mont Blanc from her grave 
at Saléve, he wonders how much is left of one 
better loved than she knew:— 


“ You supposed that few or none had known and loved 

you in the world: 

May be! flower that’s full-blown tempts the butter- 
fly, not flower that’s furled. 

But more learned sense unlocked you, loosed the 
sheath and let expand 

Bud to bell and outspread flower-shape at the least 
warm touch of hand 
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—May be, throb of heart, beneath which,—quicken- 
ing farther than it knew,— 

Treasure oft was disembosomed, scent all strange 
and unguessed hue. 

Disembosomed, re-embosomed,—must one memory 
suffice, 

Prove I knew an Alpine-rose which all beside named 
Edelweiss ? ” 


And then comes the question, what is left of 
her beside a memory: he has to face the 
question of the Symposium seriously and 
abide his own answer. The answer is worked 
out by a dialogue between Reason and Fancy 
somewhat after the manner of Tennyson’s 
Two Voices. In that marvellous early work 
there is a far wider range of suggestion and 
ingenuity than in La Saisiaz, but the work of 
the maturer poet has more point and decisive- 
ness. The younger seems to come round to 
the comfortable view of the subject without 
knowing why. Mr. Browning imagines a 
poet who will resolutely though regretfully 
overturn the cup of comfort and wait to be 
convinced by his own dialectics. Like 
Descartes, Mr. Browning establishes the two 
ultimate facts of God and the soul by a sim- 
ple appeal to consciousness: having had the 
advantage of studying Descartes’ critics, he is 
aware that the consciousness which establishes 
this primitive synthesis is purely personal ; 
but his poet does not refuse his personal con- 
fidence on that account. The poet is also 
aware that what is given in consciousness is 
at most the present relation of the soul and 
God, and that the eternity of God and the 
purpose of creation in general, and of the 
creation of the soul in particular, are mat- 
ters of inference. Subject to these provisoes 
we get one of the most forcible statements 
in the English language of the unsatisfactory 
nature of the conditions we live under, and 
of the illusory nature of all the palliations 
suggested by those who wish to discredit 
the old one, that there is a better life to come. 
The writer states very soberly, and there- 
fore very impressively, that if this life is all, 
it is upon the whole a vale of tears, and such 
slow progress as is observable in the life of 
the race is fairly enough made a presumption 
that the progress in the life of the individual 
will at last reach its due term, which on 
earth it obviously does not. No reply is at- 
tempted to the obvious observation that in 
the simpler processes of nature, such as cry- 
stallisation and vegetation, the early stages, so 
far as they can be watched, are just as satis- 
factory, so far as they go, to an idealist as the 
later ; and that Cowper’s weaver, who only 
saw the wrong side of the pattern in his 
loom, could always see the right side if he 
thought it worth while to stop the loom and 
turn it up, which we cannot. The writer 
puts all his strength into the thesis that, 
assuming this life to be a state of probation 
or education, we have just as much ground 
to surmise a better as would serve to bring 
out the full extent of our ethical appreciation 
of it. Having brought the argument so far, 
Mr. Browning’s poet asserts himself invested 
“for the nonce ” with all the eloquence of 
Rousseau and the poetical power of Byron 
and the learning of Gibbon and the wit of 
Voltaire—all of whom had lived near La 
Saisiaz—in order that he might enunciate 
with the maximum of extrinsic authority his 
confession of faith, which he rightly regards 
as more comfortable and edifying than 





those of Rousseau and Byron, of which 
we have very fair parodies. The con- 
fession is summed up in a line, 
“ Well? why he at least believed in Soul, was very 
sure of God.” 
Most persons who regard the questions at 
issue as matter for argument, if they con- 
sider the arguments of Mr. Browning’s poet 
at all, will consider that he has made ont a 
stronger case for what he believes in than 
for what he is sure of; although it is a pre- 
sumption in favour of his view that the races 
which have embraced Buddhism and are con- 
siderably more sure of soul than of God stand 
upon a distinctly lower level than the Aryan 
and Semitic races, which, whenever they 
have been in a condition to put the question 
to themselves, have been much more sure of 
God than of soul. This is is a consideration 
which would commend itself to a writer who 
at the close of the Two Poets of Croisic de- 
cides that among real poets the question of 
relative rank is to be settled by the question 
“‘ which one led a happy life ? ” 
“Tf one did, over his antagonist 
That yelled or shricked or sobbed or wept or 
wailed 
Or simply had the dumps,—dispute who list,— 
I count him victor. Where his fellow failed, 
Mastered by his own means of might,—acquist 
Of necessary sorrows,—he prevailed, 
A strong since joyful man who stood distinct 
Above slave-sorrows to his chariot linked. 


Who knows most, doubts most ; entertaining hope, 
Means recognising fear ; the keener sense 
Of all comprised within our actual scope 
Recoils from aught beyond earth’s dim and dense. 
Who, grown familiar with the sky, will grope 
Henceforward among groundlings ? That’s offence 
Just as indubitably: stars abound 
O’erhead, but then—what flowers make glad the 
ground ! 


So, force is sorrow, and each sorrow, force: 

What then? since Swiftness gives the charioteer 

The palm, his hope be in the vivid horse 

Whose neck God clothed with thunder, not the 
steer 

Sluggish and safe! Yoke Hatred, Crime, Remorse, 

Despair: but ever mid the whirling fear, 

Let, through the tumult, break the poet's face 
Radiant, assured his wild slaves win the race!” 
Mr. Browning has seldom written any- 
thing nobler or more musical than the two 
last stanzas of our quotation: and no doubt 
Shakspere or Milton lived a happier life 
than Byron; but, so far as our knowledge 
goes, Scott and Wordsworth, till his 
tearful old age, lived happier lives than 
either, and the happiness of Scott and of 
Wordsworth, so far as he was happy, was 
due to their success in yoking the safe steer 

and the fiery horse together. 

The main problem of the poem, however, 
is not the comparative worth of true distinc- 
tion, but the tragedy of abortive endeavour 
complicated with the comedy of momentary 
success. The poem begins with a descrip- 
tion of the weird, uncomfortable little town 
of Croisic, with its bleak scenery and 
Druidical survivals. We are reminded again 
of Fifine in the way in which the poet lingers 
over the veneration still paid to the Menhir 
which has kept its place, and the scenery in 
general reminds us of the powerful landscape- 
painting of “Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower came.” And then we come to the 
two poets, each of whom, in spite of un- 
favourable surroundings, had his own mo- 
ment of celebrity, though the first is now 








only remembered by the second’s unsuccess- 
ful curiosity about him; and the second is 
only remembered by his good fortune in 
duping Voltaire, which made him the hero 
of Piron’s Métromanie. These two forgotten 
celebrities are identified with two sparks from 
a Yule log by a rather elaborate adaptation of 
the children’s game of Parson and Clerk, 
which some readers may be able to accept 
as humorous. - More will be able to admire 
the sobriety with which the author exhibits 
the early poetaster, a page at the Court 
of Condé when it seemed certain that 
Louis XIII. would die childless, whose great 
experience came in the shape of a thunder- 
storm that shattered the ducal crown on 
the terrace (which all the Court soon ex- 
pected to see turned into a royal one), and 
seemed to the Croisic poet, interrupted in 
the composition of an ode to his mistress, 
like a plain revelation from heaven that the 
true king would yet have asonand heir. He 
immediately embodied his prophecy in a 
poem which he handed to his patron, and 
then took fright at his own boldness, The 
boldness was justified in the course of a 
year: the poet published his poems, especially 
the prophecy, with due attesfations and any 
number of complimentary verses, his con- 
temporaries’ congratulations on his foresight ; 
after which he had the admirable discretion 
to let nothing more be heard of him. 


“No doubt his soul became at once aware 
That, after prophecy, the rhyming-trick 
Is poor employment: human phrases scare 
Rather than soothe ears all a-tingle yet 
With tones few hear and live, but none forget.” 
In fact, his experience is a sort of concrete 
repetition of the experience of Lazarus as 
conceived by Karshook, only the presenta- 
tion is a little more ironical; Karshook 
believes less in the story he tells than the 
poet who created him, and according to the 
story Lazarus’s whole life was coloured by a 
brief experience of transcendental realities. 
The poet, who—for as long as it took to get 
his works printed with his own portrait 
engraved as a frontispiece—imagined himself 
a prophet, never came into contact, as the 
story is told, with anything higher than 
disciplinary illusions which it would do us 
harm to see through :— 
“No, we must play the pageant out, observe 
The tourney-regulations, and regard 
Success—to meet the blunted spear nor swerve, 
Failure—to break no bones yet fall on sward ; 
Must prove we have—not courage? well then— 
nerve! 
And, at the day’s end, boast the crown’s award— 
Be warranted as promising to wield 
Weapons, no sham, in a true battle-field. 


Meantime, our stimulated thunderclaps 
Which tell us counterfeited truths—these same 
Are—sound, when music storms the soul, perhaps ? 
—Sight, beauty, every dart of every aim 
That touches just, then seems, by strange relapse, 
To fall effectless from the soul it came 
As if to fix its own, but simply smote 
And startled to vague beauty more remote ?” 
When so many writers from the author of 
the Psalm of Life upwards and downwards 
are engaged in well-meant endeavours to 
give a factitious seriousness and dignity to 
this transitory and perishable life, there is 
reason to be grateful to Mr. Browning for 
the renewal of his weighty and penetrating 
protest. 
The same protest is repeated in a lighter 
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form in the history of Paul Desforges Mail. 
lard, who sent an unsuccessful prize-poem 
to the editor of the Paris Mercury, and after- 
wards—by the suggestion, at all events by 
the help, of his sister, who copied his poems, 
beginning with the worst, in her own writ- 
ing—duped both the editor and Voltaire, 
who fell in love with Mdlle. Malcrais de la 
Vigne, his sister’s nom de plume, on the 
strength of the verse she signed. Paul, 
when he thought fit to claim in his own per- 
son the reputation he had won under the 
name of a lady, had the amusement of 
humiliating two celebrities, and was after- 
wards misguided enough to challenge the 
world by printing a collected edition of the 
verse praised under false pretences, thinking 
that nobody would take back his homage. 
“Oh Paul, Oh piteously deluded! Pace 
Thy sad sterility of Croisic flats, 
Watch, from their southern edge, the foamy race 
Of high-tide as it heaves the drowning mats 
Of yellow-berried web-growth from their place, 
The rock-ridge, when, rolling as far as Batz, 
One broadside crashes on it, and the crags, 
That needle under, stream with weedy rags!” 
It is rather an abrupt descent from poetry 
like this to reflections on the distinction be- 
tween fame which is mere fashion and fame 
which is more, the latter being illustrated 
by the rather hazardous instance of Beddoes, 
whose reputation is not yet secure against 
slipping back among the dilettanti. 
G. A. Simcox. 








The Conflicts of Labour and Capital; being a 
History and Review of the Trade Unions 
of Great Britain. By George Howell. 
(London: Chatto & Windus, 1878.) 


At the time of the great strikes in the 
London building trades, in 1859-60, this 
author, then quite a young man, was a 
bricklayer, and a member of the Council of 
his Union. He came to the front in the 
course of that long and bitter struggle, and 
after it was over had to seek work out of 
London. Not long afterwards he was sought 
out as secretary to the Reform League, 
which post he filled till that body was dis- 
solved. So far as we are aware, he has had 
no education, beyond what a National School 
could give, which he has not picked up for 
himself. No one who bears these facts in 
mind while reading this book will, we think, 
be inclined to deny that it is a really note- 
worthy work. In this branch of literature 
no such book has hitherto been produced by 
an English working man ; nor, so far as we 
are aware, with the single exception of M. 
Nadaud, by any foreigner. And in the 
present phase of the labour question it 
should bear a high value, representing as it 
does with unquestionable authority the views 
of that great and hitherto almost inarticu- 
late section of our people which must now 
be reckoned with, and for. good or evil 
will have more and more to say every 
year in the conduct of the affairs, and 
government of the life, of this nation. 
Those who are familiar with the writings of 
Dr. Brentano, Mr. Thornton, Mr. Ludlow, 
Prof. Fawcett, Mr. F. Harrison, and Mr. 
Crompton, will not come upon anything new 
or original in Mr. Howell’s pages; at least 
we have not found any position defended by 
him which had not previously been occu- 





pied by one or other of these gentlemen. 
But though he keeps within the old lines 
he shows himself quite competent to hold 
them, and well aware of the weak places 
and points of vantage; and, if he avails 
himself freely of weapons which other men 
have used before him, he has clearly mastered 
their use, and is not going into action with 
armour which he has not proved for himself. 

Were it otherwise we should have little 
hope that the book would do the good 
service which we expect from it. A mere 
compilation, however carefully done, would 
carry little weight, even with readers whose 
interest in the subject might survive 
through the 500 pages. But Mr. Howell 
is an able and temperate advocate, as 
well as a diligent compiler, contrasting in 
this respect very favourably with such 
opponents as Sir E. Beckett, who can 
see nothing in the Unions but mischiev- 
ous and insane attempts to recast society 
in defiance of some law of the uni- 
verse which they seem to think has pro- 
vided that English workpeople are, and 
must remain, a sort of gutta-percha figures, 
to be squeezed into such shapes as shall 
please their employers, and whose wisdom 
would be to learn to work quietly for such 
hours as shall be fixed for them, and to strive 
for higher wages by the simple process of 
underselling their fellow-workmen. 

The book opens with a short history of 
the old guilds—the Trade Unions of the 
Middle Ages — which those who are not 
familiar with Dr. Brentano’s book on Work- 
men’s Guilds will find a very readable sum- 
mary of that important work. After tracing 
their history from its commencement to the 
present time, Mr. Howell parts in sorrow, 
not unmixed with scorn, from 


“all that remains of the ancient guilds in the 
Livery Companies of to-day—the feasting and 
drinking, the a and regalia, which point 
to their mediaeval origin, and their immense 
revenues chiefly derived from monopolies granted 
in a bygone age, and which up to the present 
have managed to resist legislative investigation 
and to evade Governmental control” (p. 78). 

The City companies are acting wisely in 
these days in taking up the subject of tech- 
nical training in their respective handicrafts, 
before the time when those who look upon 
themselves as the lawful heirs of the good 
things they are usurping have become power- 
ful enough to challenge their title to that 
goodly heritage. Two careful and able chap- 
ters follow on the “ History and Develop- 
ment” and the ‘‘Objects and Government of 
Trade Unions.” Those who wish to get, with- 
out trouble, a bird’s-eye view of the present 
position of these organisations will find the 
facts summed up on the table given at page 
172, and in the next three or four pages. 
The benefits conferred by the Unions are 
given under six heads at pages 193-194, 
to only one of which we should demur. 
This is the fifth, which claims for Unions 
that “they encourage emulation among 
their members both as to methods of work 
and skill.” There is no evidence of this 
known to us in the rules of the Unions, or 
in their public action, and much that leads 
to the opposite conclusion. Mr. Howell 
has supported several of his other positions 
by very valuable evidence ; as, for instance, 





when he asserts that the governing bodies 
of the Unions are on the side of law, 
and cites the cases of the Bristol Union 
taking the employers’ side and stopping the 
strike-pay of men who were breaking the 
law, and of the London Trades’ Council re. 
fusing to defend Unionists (p. 319). He 
should have followed the same course in sup. 
port of his fifth proposition, which stands, 
we fear, at present on the simple assertion of 
those whose wish is father to the thought. 

Chapter IV., on “ Political Economy and 
Trades Unions,” is, to our mind, the weakest 
in the book, and to a certain extent justifies 
Mr. Goschen’s assertion, to which Mr, 
Howell takes such keen exception, “ that 
political economy is the bugbear of the 
working class, and philanthropy its idol” 
(p. 195). The moderation and good taste 
which characterise the book generally are 
here, too, somewhat at fault, as when he pro- 
poses to substitute his own nickname of 
the ‘‘Grab-all Science’’ for Mr. Carlyle’s 
** Dismal Science.” We should have ex- 
pected it to occur to so able and fair-minded 
a writer, that all those champions whom he 
sets in array against Mr. Malthus, and those 
of that great man’s disciples whom he dis- 
likes, are themselves all professed econo- 
mists; and that the science which is con- 
cerned (as its name declares) with the Law 
of the State’s Household must remain a 
noble and philanthropic study even in tue 
Millennium. His own book is a treatise on 
the hated science, and a valuable one, though 
we can by no means admit his claim to have 
been the first to point out the fallacy of the 
limitation of “the wage fund” in a speech 
in St. Martin’s Hall in 1860. 

The following chapters on Piece-work, 
Hours of Labour and Overtime, and on Ap- 
prentices, are perhaps the most valuable in 
the book, because these are the questions 
round which the battle has raged most 
fiercely for the last quarter of a century, since 
the first great lock-out of the Amalgamated 
Engineers, in 1851-2. Here Mr. Howell 
is again at his best (the red rag of Political 
Economy being no longer in sight), and his 
discussion of the “ butty ”’ system and the 
“sub-contract” system (p. 281, &c.), his 
statement of the men’s case for short hours (pp. 
300-1) and his explanation of the deterior- 
ation of workmanship of late years, are worth 
the careful study of all who care to look at 
these subjects from the standpoint of the 
most intelligent of our handicraftsmen. Mr. 
Howell himself, though he does not avow it, 
is obviously a believer in the adage, “eight 
hours’ work, eight hours’ play, eight hours’ 
sleep, and eight shillings a day,” for which 
he claims Altred’s famous threefold division 
of his time as the parent. We may add that 
he is as earnest in his denunciations of all 
that class of offences known as “rattening” 
as any employer could wish. “ Call it what 
you will,” he writes (p. 322), “it is robbery: 
it is an offence against the law, violates the 
rights of property, and is repugnant to all 
sense of duty, right, and freedom.” 

We must pass over the chapters on the 
Federation of Unions, Strikes, Conciliation 


and Arbitration—all temperate statements of 


the Unionist case—to thetwelfth, which deals 
with Co-operation and Industrial Partner- 
ships. We do not see that it was necessary 
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to Mr. Howell’s purpose to touch this subject 
at all, but having done so he should have 
given it more space, and examined, and 
thought it out, more carefully. Whether 
our working classes will “ not be prepared 
for generations to come” (p. 467) for Co- 
operation, as he holds, is a matter of opinion; 
but when he asserts that “‘ the chief thing 
aimed at is large dividends;” that ‘ Co- 
operative Associations differ from ordinary 
firms in nothing except the numbers who 
share profits ;” and that “ it is admitted that 
Co-operaticn has failed to produce any last- 
ing effects on the burning questions which 
agitate the minds of those engaged in 
labour” (p. 473), we cannot let the state- 
ments pass unchallenged. They are true of 
the large middle-class associations, which 
have taken the name and adopted parts of the 
machinery of the working-class co-operators, 
but not true of the 1,200 societies in federa- 
tion, which are represented by the Central 
Board elected yearly at the Co-operative Con- 
ess. 

“ie space will not allow us to do more 
than enter a protest ; but when Mr. Howell 
has time to reconsider this matter, we would 
ask him to take his own views of the work 
which Trade Unions have to do in the future, 
and ascertain how far what he hopes of them 
has already been actually done for some three 
millions of people by Co-operative Associa- 
tion. He complains that the Unions are 
“living from year to year on their capital” 
(p. 474); he thinks that, “if judiciously 
managed, the Union funds may be used to 
purchase dwellings for their members, and 
to procure them the best goods at the lowest 
prices” (p. 496). Most desirable objects, 
no doubt, about which the Unions have been 
talking for more than a generation, but 
which they will never even begin to realise 
until they adopt those principles and methods 
of the co-operators which, as Unions, they 
still look upon with so much distrust. 

It is no doubt a long step for Unionists to 
take, but we have no doubt that they will 
take it before long, and that Mr. Howell will 
be one of the first converts; for it is be- 
coming clearer every day that the “conflicts 
of Labour and Capital ’’ will never come to an 
end except in this way, and that it is 
through Co-operation, and not Trade-Union- 
ism, that— 

“Surely that wiser time shall come 

When this fine overplus of might, 
No longer sullen, slow, and dumb, 
Shall leap to music and to light. 
In that new childhood of the earth 
Life of itself shall dance and play, 
New blood through Time’s shrunk veins make 
mirth, 
And Labour meet Delight half-way.” 


T. Huaues. 








Les Epopées frangaises: étude sur les origines 
et Vhistoire de la littérature nationale. Par 
Léon Gautier. Tome I. Seconde édition, 
entiérement refondue. (Paris: Palmé, 


1878.) 


Tue time is gone by when a critic could 
write, without being charged with ignorance, 
that ‘les Francais n’ont pas la téte épique.” 
Even the general public are beginning to be 
aware that the epic arose in France earlier 
than among the other Latin races ; that the 








French epic attained abroad a greater ex- 
pansion thanthe Germanic epic; and, in short, 
that it was for centuries adopted and imitated 
by the whole of Europe. If it did not enjoy 
the good fortune which fell to the lot of the 
Greek epic, if it did not find a genius to 
ensure immortality to its traditions and pro- 
tect them against the forgetfulness of the 
literary classes, it is well qualified to excite 
the interest of a critical school which is on 
the watch not only for individual genius but 
also for the spirit of a nation, which studies 
them from the historical rather than from 
the aesthetic point of view, which finds more 
scope for its energies in the examination of 
spontaneous and popular works than of those 
which are the result of reflection and indi- 
vidual effort. So the number of those who 
are tempted by the study of our epic poetry 
is increasing, editions of our Early-French 
poems are multiplying, and the curiosity of 
educated persons who are yet strangers to 
science is beginning to take this direction. 
Among the scholars who have most largely 


contributed to draw attention to our chansons 


de gestes must be reckoned the author of the 
book above named. In the group of those 
who are engaged on mediaeval French litera- 
ture, M. Léon Gautier has made himself a 
place apart. Some of his rivals may bring 
to the same studies a more delicate literary 
tact, a more profound knowledge of the 
literatures which have imitated our own; 
some may be distinguished by a more un- 
failing critical sense. M. Gautier’s special 
characteristic is the subjective way in which 
he treats a question, the personal impress 
which he gives it, and, as in the present 
case, the enthusiasm with which it inspires 
him, the gift of making his subject compre- 
hensible and attractive. Hence the dogmatic 
manner, the tone at once oratorical and 
familiar, which we notice in his book. There 
are few delicate shades of thought; but we 
have very clear and sharply-defined ideas 
which pass and repass repeatedly before the 
reader, and are engraved on his mind. To 
all this must be added a profound knowledge 
of his subject, and above all of the texts 
themselves, as well as great sincerity in 
quest of truth. 

It is, in fact, to a scrupulous feeling of 
the imperfections of his earlier work, to the 


‘| exigences of a conscience which is hard to 


satisfy, that we are indebted for this second 
edition. M. Léon Gautier has taken account 
of the criticisms on the first. Thus he no 
longer explains the formation of the earliest 
chansons de gestes by the juxtaposition of 
ballads, but admits oral tradition as an al- 
ternative source. It is on this question of 
origin, the most obscure and the most at- 
tractive raised by the history of our epic 
literature, that M. Gautier has derived most 
profit from the works which have appeared 
since the first edition of his book. To cha- 
racterise the chansons de gestes, he has 
adopted the formula of M. Gaston Paris— 
“esprit germanique sous la forme romane.” 
Is not this formula open to the charge of 
attributing to a race what belongs rather to 
a social régime in which there was a 
confusion of races? And does not M. 
Gautier fall into an anachronism when he 
recognises in the chansons de gestes the in- 
stitutions of the reign of Charlemagne ? 





The Emperor’s boundless popularity, absorb- 
ing that of his ancestors and of his Mero- 
vingian predecessors, imposed itself on our 
first epic poets, but they adapted, as it were, 
that glorious name to a state of society and 
to institutions differing widely from those 
organised by the restorer of the Western 
Empire. 

In Book I. of his present work M. 
Gautier has followed the chronological order : 
in fact, he could scarcely adopt any other in 
explaining the origin and formation of the 
epic. The same order was not equally neces- 
sary when he came to deal with the study of 
the epic during its period of splendour, which 
is the subject of Book II. For instance, we 
can very well imagine such a study divided 
into as many parts as there are gestes: 
the geste of Charlemagne, of Guillaume 
d’Orange, of the House of Lorraine, &c. 
Had this plan been adopted, each geste might 
have been studied with regard to its sources, 
its fabulous relations, its propagation, its 
legendary and historical elements : in a word, 
the author of Les Epopées might have done 
for each of these gestes what M. Gaston Paris 
has done for the geste du voi. This is what 


M. Gautier intends to do in the following . 


volumes, but he decided first to study the 
chansons de gestes as a whole, and, in order to 
deal with the general questions suggested by 
them, he has traced a plan which consists in 
following our poems from their first concep- 
tion to their propagation by the jongleurs in 
France and abroad. 

This plan is based on sound principles, 
but unfortunately the author has sometimes 
swerved from it. Thus he deals with language 
and dialects (chap. vi.), and then with versifi- 
cation (chaps. vii. and viii.), before attend- 
ing to the matter of the poems (chap. ix.). 
Then, having treated of form before treat- 
ing of subject-matter, the author returns 
to form in his sixteenth chapter, which is 
devoted to style. Nor do the chapters on the 
manuscripts of the chansons de gestes, and on 
the mode of publishing them, seem to us to 
occupy their proper place. If this want of 
method strikes the reader, it will naturally 
escape the notice of those who use the work 
for purposes of reference, and who will be 
guided, till the appearance of the alpha- 
betical index promised us by the author, by 
the very complete analytical table of con- 
tents. We must not, therefore, exaggerate 
the defect which we have just pointed out. 

We have called it a book of reference. It 
is, in fact, as such that M. Gautier’s work 
will render special service to those who are 
already familiar with our ancient epics. As 
to those who know them only by name, they 
cannot find a more earnest and more sym- 
pathetic interpreter of their beauties. 
The author’s sincere and contagious en- 
thusiasm, the simplicity and dogmatism of 
his ideas, the rhetorical character of his 
style, will have special attractions for youth- 
ful readers, and will awaken in many a taste 
for this class of studies. We may say, in 
fact, without forgetting the honourable part 
taken by the author in their development, 
that he is specially distinguished in our eyes 
by the qualities of the populariser; but Jet 
us hasten to add, to deprecate the disfavour 
into which this’ word has been brought by 
too many crude and unconscientious works, 
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that he is a populariser with an admirable 
knowledge of the questions with which he 
deals, who forms his own ideas, and is con- 
tinually checking them by keeping himself 
au courant with the progress of science. 

G. FaGniez, 








ROMAN LAW. 


A Systematic and Historical Exposition of 
Roman Law in the Order of a-Code. By 
William A. Hunter, Professor of Roman 
Law, University College, London; em- 
bodying the Institutes of Gaius and the 
Institutes of Justinian, translated by 
J. Ashton Cross. (London: William 
Maxwell & Son.) 

Studies in Roman Law, with Comparative 
Views of the Laws of France, England, and 
Scotland. By Lord Mackenzie. Fourth 
Edition. Edited by John Kirkpatrick. 
(Edinburgh and London: William Black- 
wood & Sons.) 

An Analysis of M. Ortolan’s Institutes of 
Justinian, including the History and Gene- 
ralisation of Roman Law. By T. Lambert 
Mears. (London: Stevens & Son.) 


Tae study of Roman law is steadily pro- 
gressing in this country. The stimulus 
applied by the law examinations of the 
several Universities and also of the Inns of 
Cyurt has already borne fruit. Both as an 
example of abstract jurisprudence, and as a 
subject by itself, the Institutes of Justinian 
have taken a recognised place in the curri- 
culum of legal education, and there are now 
several good editions available to the student. 
But it must be admitted that until recently 
our standard treatises on Roman law bore 
too evident traces that they had been 
produced to satisfy the demand of the ex- 
amination system. It is satisfactory, no 
doubt, that elementary works reproducing 
the substance of German or French originals 
should find a market among English law- 
students; but apart from the incidental 
contributions of Austin and Maine, our own 
country has hitherto been backward in the 
task of elucidating that great system of law 
upon which all modern jurisprudence is 
based. We have had writers of text-books, 
and we have had commentators, but no 
names comparable with those of Savigny and 
Ortolan in the domain of comprehensive 
analysis and original research. 

Prof. Hunter’s Exposition of Roman Law 
goes far towards removing the burthen of 
this reproach. It undertakes to re-arrange 
the whole subject from the point of view 
occupied by the most recent writers on 
jurisprudence. The author is not afraid to 
criticise the results of his predecessors, or 
to suggest certain novel theories upon 
points of considerable importance. Perhaps 
his chief characteristic is that he regards 
Roman law not as an antiquated specimen of 
jurisprudence whose value is chiefly his- 
torical, but as a systematic body of prin- 
ciples, capable of being re-arranged so as 
to correspond in its order with the ideal 
code of the present day. At first acquaint- 
ance, the reader already familiar with the 
Institutes will be disturbed to find that the 
old division of the Law of Persons and the 
Law of Things has been deliberately aban- 





doned. But tothe pupil who has learned 
the scientific classification of Austin before 
entering upon the study of Roman law, all 
will at once be intelligible, and he will be 
saved the task of modifying what he has 
been taught in accordance with an arbitrary 
principle that possesses only an historical sig- 
nificance. Prof. Hunter begins by classifying 
his subject under four books, which are 
respectively entitled Rights in Rem, Rights 
in Personam, Inheritance and Legacy, and 
Civil Procedure. A uniform order of ex- 
position is then adopted for each group of 
rights and duties that make up the larger 
classes. For example, the potestas exercised 
by fathers over their children is treated 
under the following headings :—(1) Defini- 
tion ; (2) Rights and Duties; (3) Investitive 
Facts; (4) Divestitive Facts; (5) Trans- 
vestitive Facts, a term conveniently coined 
for the purpose; (6) Remedies. The same 
elaborate method of division and subdivision 
runs through every chapter of the bock ; and 
unless the reader carefully masters the 
principles upon which the classes are 
arranged, he will become hopelessly con- 
fused by the numerical and alphabetical pro- 
gressions and the constant changes of type. 
Our first feeling on turning over some of 
the pages was similar to that produced by 
the contemplation of an ill-arranged genea- 
logical tree. However, from the point of 
view of the student, we have no doubt. that 
Prof. Hunter has acted wisely in availing 
himself of all the devices that the printer’s 
art can supply in order to arrest attention. 

But Prof. Hunter is something more than 
a systematic expositor of the common in- 
heritance of all students of jurisprudence. 
On two or three points he has been bold 
enough to advance original views of his 
own which are deserving of much consider- 
ation. The place occupied by the theory of 
Possession in Roman law has always pre- 
sented difficulties which were not com- 
pletely removed by the well-known explana- 
tion of Savigny. That learned and ingenious 
writer, availing himself of the reconstruction 
of early Roman history effected by Niebuhr, 
explained the importance of the right to 
possession by referring it to the irregular 
occupation by the patricians of the publicus 
ager, in which the full right of property was 
not possible. Prof. Hunter, while not de- 
nying the plausibility of this hypothesis, 
takes up what is substantially a different 
position. According to his theory, posses- 
sion represents the only right of property in 
Roman soil which the strict principles of 
early jurisprudence allowed to foreigners. 
In other words, “possession is equitable 
ownership of land,” following in its main 
incidents the legal ownership or dominiwm, 
and protected by the special agency of prae- 
torian interdicts which were moulded after 
the fashion of the older remedies of the jus 
civile. In discussing the historical origin of 
the various forms of contract recognised by 
Roman law, and in tracing the connexion 
between Contract and Conveyance, Prof. 
Hunter is again led to express views which 
differ from those maintained by several dis- 
tinguished jurists. He has also been bold 
enough to assign a new definition to the 
much-vexed term status which we have not 
space to criticise. 





Lord Mackenzie’s Studies in Roman Law 
afford an interesting example of the dif. 
ferent position which the subject occupies in 
Scotland. This work, which was first pub. 
lished in 1862, and has now reached a fourth 
edition, enjoys, we believe, the reputation of 
a classic for educational purposes. It igs 
written with sufficient learning and great 
clearness, and while its bulk is small its 
subject-matter covers a very large field. 
There is a full historical sketch, a general 
analysis of the conception of law, and a rapid 
summary of the chief points of Roman juris. 
prudence, as compared with the correspond. 
ing rules of law in France, England, and 
Scotland. The whole is presented in an 
eminently readable form, with a copious 
array of original authorities. But with all 
these merits, Lord Mackenzie’s book pos. 
sesses one grave defect. It does not supply 
any new contribution to the treatment of a 
well-worn subject. It may be described as 
the careless outpourings of a full mind, 
rather than the supreme result of scientific 
study. Considering the extent to which 
Scotch jurisprudence is penetrated by prin- 
ciples borrowed from the civilians, and also 
the obligation imposed upon Scotch advocates 
and upon Scotch judges (by an express article 
of the Treaty of Union) of undergoing an 
examination in the civil law, it is curious to 
observe how little its study has been 
advanced in Scotiand. It is true that the 
Institutions of Stair, the Institute of Erskine, 
and the Commentaries of Bell furnish ad- 
mirable illustrations of the manner in which 
rules borrowed from Rome can be applied 
to modern circumstances, and exhibit 
“ familiar acquaintance with the writings of 
the continental jurists.” But they do not 
profess to be more than expositions of the 
municipal law. To these standard authors, 
as to Scotch lawyers at the present day, 
Roman law is merely the historical intro- 
duction to the law of their own country. It 
is studied more commonly than in England, 
and very likely it is studied better; but it 
is nowhere regarded as a proper subject for 
scientific research, apart from its manifest 
value to the practitioner. The modern re- 
vival, which originated in Germany and has 
spread to France and England, appears to 
have borne no fruit in the congenial soil 
north of the Tweed. The present edition 
of Lord Mackenzie’s Studies is edited by 
Mr. John Kirkpatrick, who has _ been 
careful to add references to the most 
recent authorities, and to make the correc- 
tions rendered necessary by the lapse of time. 
It is not the editor’s fault if the comparative 
views of the laws of France, England, and 
Scotland look somewhat meagre, and if the 
corrections in certain cases are more import- 
ant than the original text. Lord Neaves, 
whose lamented death has taken place since 
we received the book for review, has added 
an Appendix which chiefly consists of Greek 
epigrams paraphrased with characteristic 
humour. 

The name of the late M. Ortolan un- 
doubtedly ranks in the first place in France 
among expositors of Roman law, and to 
him aJl English commentators on the Insti- 
tutes of Justinian are deeply indebted. No 
one, even in Germany, has thrown so much 
light upon the subject by the intelligent ap- 
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lication of the historical method. M. 
Ortolan died in 1873; and the eighth and 
last edition of his great work was published 
in three volumes in 1870. In the following 
year (1871) there appeared an authorised 
translation of the two introductory chapters, 
entitled l’ Histoire de la Législation Romaine 
et une Généralisation du Droit Romain, from 
the competent hands of Messrs. Prichard and 
Nasmith. We were, therefore, a little sur- 
prised to receive the volume standing third 
on our list, which also announces that it is 
“published with the late M. Ortolan’s per- 
mission.”” Our surprise was removed when 
we noticed that the editor is an LL.D. of 
the University of London, which makes 
“the study of M. Ortolan’s entire work 
compulsory on all candidates for its law 
degrees.” Mr. Mears, in fact, has set 
himself the too common task of com- 
piling an analysis which shall be useful for 
students preparing for examination; and 
his chief merit is to have compressed into 
440 pages that which occupies just five 
times as much in the original. We cannot 
further congratulate him on the success of 
hislabours. We suspected something wrong 
when we found that he had entitled his 
second part “‘Generalisation of Roman Law,” 
which ought to have been rendered “‘ General 
View.” Throughout the text the marvellous 
perspicuity of the French professor has 
suffered grievously in the process of con- 
densation. The reader must be especially 
warned against giving more than a provi- 
sional assent to the summaries of the con- 
tents of the four books of the Institutes, 
which have been compressed out of all 
recognition. In some cases, also, such as in 
his novel derivation of clientes on page 3, 
Mr. Mears has unwisely attempted to im- 
prove upon his original. Jas. S. Corron. 








NEW NOVELS. 
An Open Verdict. By the Author of “‘ Lady 
Audley’s Secret.” In Three Volumes. 
(London: J. Maxwell & Co., 1878.) 


Madge. By Lady Duffus Hardy. In Three 
Volumes. (London: Hurst & Blackett, 
1878.) 


A Knight of To-Day. By L. T. Meade. 
(London: J. F. Shaw & Co., 1878.) 

The Little Alpine Fox-Dog. By Cecil Clarke. 
(London: Samuel Tinsley & Co., 1878.) 
A Lost Battle. In Two Volumes. (Edin- 

burgh: David Douglas & Co., 1878.) 


Tue subject of An Open Verdict is one which 
is suggestive of recent trials and police-re- 
ports, but the author of Lady Audley’s Secret 
has very wisely made the interest of her 
story turn upon the character and not upon 
the outward circumstances of her heroine. 
The sketch of Beatrix Harefield is perhaps 
ene of the most successful which Miss 
Braddon has ever drawn; and the contrast 
of the brave unfortunate heiress and the 
scheming small-minded Bella Scratchell is 
successfully carried out to the end. On 
these two women the interest of the story 
depends—the men are not true studies of life, 
with the exception of the scholarly vicar and 
the vulgar millionaire. Cyril Culverhonse, 
the hero, may be a model curate, but is 
anything but a model gentleman; and 





a love which could survive his desertion 
at such a time of need as that in 
which Beatrix is- accused of the murder 
of her father was a passion which he 
was not likely to understand or appreciate 
throughout his life, in spite of the strong 
asseverations which the author puts into his 
mouth. Nevertheless, he has some fine 
qualities ; and the scene in which he saves 
the life of the young shoemaker, by insisting 
on the transfusion of his own healthy blood 
into the cholera-stricken frame of the dying 
man, seems an original and striking incident. 
Curate-worship is a new element in Miss 
Braddon’s novels, and it is too great a con- 
cession to a large number of her readers, 
however estimable the curate may be. But 
as a whole the tone of this novel is distinctly 
higher in many ways than any that we have 
seen of Miss Braddon’s, and the plot is not 
less interesting. 

Madge is a tragedy of fashionable life in 
spite of the happy marriage of the heroine 
to an earl at the end. The story is a pitiful 
one. A young girl, the daughter of a 
wealthy mine-owner, is suddenly plunged 
into the highest London society in a curious 
way. <A lady of rank advertises for the 
charge of a young lady wishing to go into 
good society; the mine-owner, who is emi- 
nently “a self-made man,” goes up to 
London for the day, makes friends with 
the lady of rank, and at once commits 
to her the charge of his one daughter, 
who, of course, is very beautiful. Madge 
has none of the difficulties which might be 
supposed to afflict a young débutante who 
has never seen any society but that of a 
blind friend and a young workman who has 
lost his heart to her; but she makes no mis- 
takes, except liking an early run in Ken- 
sington Gardens, and going to spend the 
day with her brother and her chaperon’s son 
in their lodgings, which is considered a 
heinous crime. Of course the chaperon’s 
son is the hero, who is said to be “the 
god” of Madge, and enters the room 
where she is sitting “clothed in broadcloth 
and fine linen, even wearing on his head the 
proverbial chimney-pot.” But the secondary 
hero, Colonel Dunstable, is far more inter- 
esting than Cecil Slade, who is nothing but a 
fairly good type of the young London man 
who has learnt to calculate even the strength 
of his affections. The tragedy concerns Colonel 
Dunstable, and it would be wrong to reveal 
it; but we think it strange that so little 
pity should be given to the unfortunate man 
who has been such a good friend to Madge. 
The story is very easily and smoothly 
written, and we are at the end almost before 
we are aware of it. 

A Knight of To-Day hardly lays claim to 
being a novel, but it is an exceptionally 
good story, and this not so much from the 
strength of the plot, which is in some 
respects faulty, as from the interest which 
the characters create in their own histories, 
and the high-toned and large-minded way 
in which the book is written. Its hero is a 
man who gives himself up to work for the 
London poor; and he works not only for 
them but with them, raising those with 
whom he comes into contact by the power of 
personal sympathy, the depth of their need 
being the only measure of their claim upon 





him. The plot breaks down in the account 
of the money-transactions concerning which 
the hero gets thrown into prison; but we 
would rather accept the mistakes made as 
to the forgery than lose the scene in which 
Archer hears that one of the working-men 
whom he has been trying to help out of evil 
ways is reclaimed by the thought of his 
wrongful suffering. The character of the 
heroine, Helen, is well drawn, and there is a 
great deal of close observation in that of 
her uncle, the old miser, who is morally 
poisoned by the love of gold. The minor 
characters are more conventional, but as a 
whole the story is a beautiful one, and told 
with strength and pathos. 

It is a novelty to have a story told 
by a dog, and it is one which Tie Little 
Alpine Fox-Dog does not make us wish 
to see repeated. The dog commences his 
history in Switzerland, and at the out- 
set we find it rather incongruous to read 
of “its mother murmuring a few words 
of jargon in its ear, these words con- 
veying a mother’s blessing on her child, and 
a heartfelt prayer for its welfare in its new 
life.” The dog records the unhappy love- 
story of its young mistress, and is then 
transported to a meat-shop in London, from 
which it is afterwards stolen. Another 
curious episode in the story is that the dog 
is able to relate the conversation between 
two dog-stealers which took place when it 
was not present. The story is not a strong 
one, and does not gain by being told in this 
foolish way. 

A Lost Battle is a pleasantly-written book 
which tells how failure may develop good 
in a character when success fails. The hero, 
Will Thorpe, is a philanthropist, and breaks 
down in his Utopian schemes of benefiting 
his uncle’s tenantry, only succeeding in 
getting himself disinherited. But when 
everything seems most against him, he finds 
himself in possession of the prize which he 
has coveted above all others, the love of his 
friend Lisa Dalbiac, who from her own 
artistic career in Paris has been watching 
the life of the man to whom she had given 
the first impulse for good. F. M. Owen, 








CURRENT THEOLOGY, 


De Foederis Notione Jeremiana; Commentatio 
Theologica, Scripsit Hermannus Guthe. (Lipsiae: 
J.C. Hinrichs.) One ee defect of most 
English commentators on the Scriptures probably 
is that they omit to interpret the ideas of the 
sacred writers: they explain the words and the con- 
structions, and then, by a salto mortale, impose on 
the Biblical phrases the meaning attached to them 
in the theological standards with which they are 
most familiar. This excellent little tractate of 
Dr. Guthe does not offend in this way. No one 
who reads it carefully can fail to have a more real 
conception of what “ covenant” meant to Jeremiah. 
Jeremiah, says Dr. Guthe, was the first of the 
prophets to use the idea of “ covenant ” religiously 
(one can hardly as yet say theologically) on a large 
scale. By so doing, he placed the growing spiri- 
tual religion on a firmer basis, For the idea that 
God was in covenant with Israel annulled the 
fancy of the divine capriciousness (at least, so far 
as the Israelites were concerned), and prevented 
excessive despondency in the worst times. It is 
possible that Dr. Guthe exaggerates the import- 
ance of the idea of “ covenant” in the teaching of 
Jeremiah ; but the fullness with which Dr. Guthe 
has discussed the question prevents us from ex- 
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pressing, in the scanty space at our disposal, 
a positive opinion on this subject. He has, at any 
rate, supplied an answer to the assertion of Dr. 
Kleinert (on the question as to the date of Deuter- 
onomy) that the age of Josiah was incapable of 
original religious views. 


Joel ben-Pethuel Propheta, Commentatus est 
Josephus Antonius Karle. (Lipsiae: J.C. Hin- 
richs.) A melancholy interest attaches to this 
small treatise, which has received high testimony 
from Drs. Delitzsch and Schrader. The author, 
a student of Biblical and Oriental literature of 
great promise, died before he could publish his 
work, We gather that it was primarily intended 
for Roman Catholic theologians; certainly it is 
far above the standard ordinarily attained by 
Roman Catholic exegesis. 


Beitriige zur Erklirung des Buches Job. Von 
Dr. J. Barth. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs.) A 
valuable re-examination of the critical problems of 
Job from the side of its literary relations to other 
Old Testament books, The author appears to us 
somewhat hasty in his judgments, but he has 
given a larger apparatus of cognate passages than 
any previous writer, At the end of the tractate 
are some original notes on difficult passages. 


Beitrige zur Kritil des Buches Hiob. Von Lie. 
Carl Budde. (Bonn: Marcus.) This is a more 
complete investigation of the position of the 
critical question, mainly called forth by Studer’s 
attack on the integrity of the book. Here, again, 
the value of the critical apparatus is far superior 
to that of the conclusions. Dr. Budde even ven- 
tures to maintain the genuineness of the speeches 
of Elihu; but he only succeeds in showing that it 
is, on linguistic grounds, barely possible, but not 


that, even from this limited point of view, it is at: 


all probable. 


Neutestamentliche Theologie. Von Dr. A. Im- 
mer, (Bern: J. Dalp.) A new work on New 
Testament theology, which deserves attention 
even after the great work of B. Weiss, especially 
as the subject has been rather neglected by 
“nglish Biblical critics. The arrangement is simi- 
lar to that of Weiss, but the author's presuppo- 
sitions include the subordination of “ metaphysical 
and mythical forms” to the religious essence of 
the doctrines—a hazardous enterprise, as it would 
seem. He also shows a tendency to bolder solu- 
tions of critical problems than Weiss. Prefixed 
to the work is an historical sketch of “ the Hebrew 
and Jewish religion”—i.e., of the two principal 
phases of Israelitish religion. 


The Prophecy of Jacob, Notes Critical and 
Exegetical on Genesis xlix. By Aug. N. 
Obbard, M.A. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell and 
Co.) A Cambridge prize-essay, showing diligent 
study, especially of the Jewish commentators, 
It was hardly worth while for so youthful a writer 
to attack the accuracy of collective German 
scholarship, of which Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, and 
Maurer are quoted indiscriminately as the repre- 
sentatives. 


The Fore-Gleams of Christianity. An Essay on 
the Religious History of Antiquity. By Charles 
Newton Scott. (Smith, Elder and Co.) The 
“ambition” of the author is to supplement the 
“no less captivating than profound work of the 
late Mr. Maurice on the religions of the world, 
and their relations to Christianity. Ilis con- 
clusion is that Christianity is the true harmony of 
the earlier religions and philosophies, and that the 
hand of God is manifest in the preparation for the 
Gospel. The debateable character of the materials 
makes it difficult to criticise what is really a suy- 
gestive, well-written, and useful work. Some of 
its facts strike us as penultimate, if we may use 
the phrase, and not drawn from the latest sources. 
Yet English and French literature has been largely, 
and on the whole judiciously, drawn upon. We 
would suggest that the classification of races in 
Gen. x. is not, according to the best authorities, 
ethnological, but geographical and historical. 





The Natural History of Atheism. By John 
Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. (Daldy, Isbister and Oo.) 
Less full of facts than Mr. Scott’s book, but per- 
haps more adapted to drawing-room readers. 
Originality, indeed, does not appear to be aimed 
at. That Atheism is naturally produced in per- 
sons of a certain type of mind, that there are 
“ Atheistic incapables ” and “ Atheistic monsters,” 
Atheists from self-assertion, Atheists from reaction 
against pedantic orthodoxy, &c., it hardly needed 
Prof. Blackie’s vigorous pen to make evident. 
That there were moral elements in Greek poly- 
theism, and that Buddhism has a good and a bad 
side, is equally familiar to most readers ; and that 
religions can only be even approximately under- 
stood by studying their primary standards is also 
admitted by all sane persons. Whether it was 
worth while to print these rather conversational 
lectures may perhaps be doubted. The author's 
account of Nirvana seems to us the best part of 
the book ; his view of justification by faith hardly 
coincides with that of the great Apostle. 


Creed and Deed. A Series of Discourses. By 
Felix Adler, Ph.D. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) A work full of tender idealism and prac- 
tical earnestness, combined with unreserved devo- 
tion to the principles of modern science. The 
author has been in the habit for many months of 
delivering addresses to a guas?-religious society in 
New York, some of which are here printed. The 
contents are no new doctrine to hearers of Mr. 
Conway, and some passages in the book will recall 
favourite sayings of George Eliot. The chastened 
rhetoric of the style is very enjoyable (though 
we do object to “ basic,” “ perdure,” and one or 
two other new words). It is true, we must be 
already at the standpoint of the author fully to 
appreciate his counsels and to recognise the just- 
ness of his criticisms on the creeds. There is, 
however, not an unkindly or ungraceful word in 
the whole volume. In the last address, “ The 
First Anniversary Discourse,” the author explains 
the course which he has taken, and the steps by 
which he has guided his hearers to make the ex- 
periment of a permanent quasi-religious organisa- 
tion, the motto of which is “ Divinity in the 
Oreed, Unanimity in the Deed.” The subjects of 
the addresses are “Immortality,” “ Religion,” 
“The New Ideal,” “The Priests of the Ideal,” 
“ The Form of the New Ideal,” “ Religious Con- 
servatism of Women,” “Our Consolations,” 
“ Spinoza,” ‘ The Founder of Christianity.” The 
Appendix deals with the evolution and present 
circumstances of Jewish religion; it shows deep 
study. On one small point (the significance of the 
popular usages on the Day of Atonement, p. 205) 
the author seems to us led astray by his fine 
poetical instinct. Noteworthy is the remark on 
the last page, that “the present condition of 
liberal Judaism is strongly akin to that of liberal 
Christianity. The old is dead, the new has not 
been born.” And elsewhere he says, “The pro- 
paganda of liberalism in the past has been weak 
and barren of great results. ... What we need 
is institutions of which persons shall be merely 
the exponents;” but he does not tell us how 
these institutions are to be founded. We forbear 
to criticise what is, after all, a work mainly of 
edification. The author, who has studied the 
history of religions, is not likely to be unaware of 
the obvious objections to his well-meant enter- 
prise. One of the choicest passages in the volume 
is the thoughtful interpretation of a Buddhistic 
parable in the sermon called “ Our Consolations.” 


A Lexicon of New Testament Greek on a New 
Plan, by which the Greek New Testament may be 
translated into English with demonstrable Accu- 
racy, by the simplest Method. (Elliot Stock.) A 
Companion to the Lexicon of New Testament Greek, 
§e. (Elliot Stock.) There can be no doubt that 
with the aid of these two books, any person, 
knowing nothing of Greek beyond the letters, 
might fight his way through the Greek Testa- 








ment, learning the grammar as he went along; 
but whether he would not do this at a greater 
expense of time and trouble than by beginning in 
the usual way is aquestion on which much might 
be said. On the whole we are not prepared to 
recommend the adoption of the plan. Still those 
who have only an imperfect acquaintance with the 
—— grammar may find much help in these 
ooks. 


A Critical Lexicon and Concordance to the Eng- 
lish and Greck New Testament, By the Rev. Ethel- 
bert W. Bullinger. (Longmans.) The design of 
this work may be best stated in the words of its 
author. It is “to give every English word ”—oc- 
curring, that is to say, in the authorised version 
of the New Testament— 

“in alphabetical order, and under each the Greek 
word or words so translated, with a list of the pas- 
sages in which the English word occurs, showing by 
a reference figure which is the Greek word used in 
each particular passage. Thus, at one view, the 
Greek word, with its literal and derivative meanings, 
may be found for every word in the English New 
Testament.” 

Its advantage is that it thus places the English 
reader almost on an equality with the Greek 
scholar, and enables him to ascertain the precise 
meaning, or shade of meaning, among many possible 
ones, belonging to any word in which he is inter- 
ested. To say that the author has accomplished 
his design in the most perfect manner is, perhaps, 
to say all that is needful. In one or two instances, 
indeed, he has been led astray, in our judgment, by 
his too rigid views of inspiration, and by his refusal 
to make use of the Rabbinical mythology for the 
exegesis of Scripture ; but generally speaking his: 
scholarship is sound, and one or two of the longer 
articles—for example, that on the word “ God”— 
are deserving of special praise. In a work of 
which a large part is composed of figures and refer- 
ences obviously only the minutest care could have 
secured accuracy, and for this end it is clear that 
no pains have been spared. It would be pleasant 
to think there were many merely English readers 
of the New Testament who would value and make 
use of such a work; but such as there are will do 
well to have it beside them. Perhaps it will be 
most appreciated by those whose studies in the 
Greek Testament are commencing. 


The Four Gospels in Greek, with a Lexicon. 
By the Rey. John T. White, D.D., Oxon. (Long- 
mans.) In giving a reprint of the Four Gospels 
for those ‘‘ who wish to retain, amid the avoca- 
tions of life, an acquaintance with the Evangel- 
ists in the original language,” Dr. White has 
apparently adopted the text of Griesbach, but 
without marking the doubtful passages, Mark xvi., 
9-20 and John vii., 53-viii., 11. In the short 
Introductions prefixed to each Gospel he could 
scarcely have been expected to do more than touch 
on questions of dates and authorship; but since 
he has noticed, for the purpose of refuting, the 
opinion that the Fourth Gospel could not have 
been written by a man of John’s antecedents, he 
should hardly have passed over in silent contempt 
any opinion which places Matthew, for example, 
later than 60 a.p, The Lexicon seems all that 
could be desired. 


The Gospels harmonised and arranged in Short 
Readings. By-the Rev. Edmund Fowle. (George 
Bell and Sons.) It is always useful to have the 
parallel passages in the Gospels printed side by 
side; and this Harmony, which is divided into 
short lessons and intended for the use of schools, 
has been very carefully arranged. The work 13 
conveniently divided into two parts—one embra- 
cing the incidents in the life of the Saviour; the 
other, his parables and longer discourses—and in- 
asmuch as St. John’s Gospel does not harmonise 
with the others, many parts of that Gospel are 
omitted altogether. 


Bible Studies. By M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D., M.A- 
Part II.—The Book of Jonah. Preceded by @ 
Treatise on the Hebrew and the Stranger. (Long- 
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mans.) This is perhaps a more generally interest- 
ing work than the book on Balaam which we 
noticed some time ago. The subject of the rela- 
tions of Jews and heathen is treated in a masterly 
way; but the problem of the origin of the story 
of Jonah receives no fresh light. No notice is 
taken of the latest form of the mythical hypothesis 
(Theological Review, April 1877). The tendency 
of the book is to promote a refined Theism. Dr. 
Kalisch is a most honourable combatant; yet 
even he is not secure against making misquota- 
tions (see the passage from Augustine on page 
104 

Inquiries concerning the Structure of the Semitic 
Languages. Part Il. By Sir W. Martin, D.C.L. 
(Williams and Norgate.) Readers of the Life of 
Bishop Patteson will remember a striking pas- 
sage in which the views of the bishop and his 
friend, Sir W. Martin, as to the Hebrew tenses 
are briefly mentioned. That these so-called tenses 
have properly nothing to do with time is a propo- 
sition which requires no apology, but which can 
hardly be said to have been proved by Sir W. 
Martin. A little acquaintance with the current 
of modern Semitic philology, especially in Ger- 
many, would have modified the author’s confidence 
in his results, and have saved him from such a 
rendering of Joel ii., 17, as the following :—“ Be- 
tween the porch and the altar were the priests, 
the ministers of the Lord, weeping.” Why does 
he not rather impart to us some of that Polynesian 
lore of which he must be a master ? 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


BounD up with a volume of pamphlets of 1670- 
90, which he recently obtained, Prof. Dowden has 
found a manuscript of about the same date, con- 
sisting of a collection of miscellaneous poems. 
How many of these have been already printed is 
not yet ascertained. The manuscript includes 
several well-known pieces by Andrew Marvell, Sir 
John Denham, and the Earl of Rochester; the 
written text varies in many and interesting par- 
ticulars from the printed texts: in some instances 
it adds several lines to the poems as printed; in 
others, the variations certainly present the true 
readings for the first time. The poems are in the 
main satires upon the morals and politics of the 
time of Charles II., and these copies were pro- 
bably made while the verses still circulated in 
manuscript. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN AND Oo. have in the press 
a treatise on Coal: its Nature, Origin, and the 
Extent of our Supplies, by the Professors of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, edited by Prof. Thorpe, 
F.R.S. The subject will be treated from three 
different standpoints. Firstly, the writers will 
go back into the past, to sketch out the state of 
the country when coal was coming into being, and 
the processes by which it was formed; then, deal- 
ing with the present, they will give an account of 
the methods of working coal, and some of the 
uses to which it is now being put; lastly, an 
attempt will be made to forecast the future, and 
speak of the probable duration of our coal supply. 


WE are glad to be able to inform our readers 
that the Cambridge University Press is about to 
issue very shortly the first part of the new edition 
of Natural Philosophy, by Sir William Thomson 
and Prof. Tait, a book which has been so long 
and anxiously looked for. 


WE also learn that the same Press is preparing 
for early publication, uniformly with the Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools, a Greak Testament, in 
parts, with a revised text based on the most re- 
cent critical authorities, and English notes, under 
the general superintendence of the Rev. J. J. S. 
Perowne, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity. 


A VOLUME comprising all the collected Mis- 
cellaneous Poems of Mr. Nicholas Michell, with 
numerous full-page illustrations from original 
drawings, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Frederick Warne and Co. 








Mr. J. M. Witson, of Rugby, is preparing a 
treatise on geometry, to correspond with the Syl- 
labus drawn up by the Geometrical Association. 
It will thus form a simplified Euclid. The book 
will be published in the autumn by Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


Pror. VocEt, in an article in the last number 
of the Deutsche Rundschau, reckons the annual 
consumption of silver for photographic purposes 
as amounting to nine million marks (450,000). 
One of the mines of the Nevada, such as the Big 
Bonanza, would more than suffice to supply this 
new drain of silver. 


Messrs. Rivineton will shortly issue a new 
and revised edition of Arnold's Henry's First 
Latin Book, by C. G. Gepp, M.A., late Junior 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and formerly 
Assistant-Master at Tonbridge School. The new 
edition differs from the original mainly in its ar- 
rangement, and in the fuller treatment of the 
cases and the infinitive mood. The exercises, 
with the exception of a few on the participles, 
are entirely new; and they have been supple- 
mented by fifty “Test Exercises,” which may be 
used at various stages. References are made 
throughout to the Public School Latin Primer. 


Tue same publishers have also in the press a 
new and revised edition of Arnold’s Latin Prose 
Composition, by George G. Bradley, M.A., Master 
of University College, Oxford. The general ar- 
rangement and plan of the work has been in 
the main preserved; but great changes have 
been introduced, every article and exercise has 
been more or less rewritten, greater prominence 
has been given to the more important, and less to 
the minor, differences between the two languages. 
The order of the exercises on the cases has been 
altered, and a more systematic account of the 
Latin cases has been inserted. The vocabularies 
have been separated from the exercises, and 
arranged in order at the end of the book. An 
Introduction has been prefixed, containing an 
analysis of the Latin sentence, and a chapter on 
the arrangement of words in Latin. Specimens 
also of continuous exercises have been added, and 
also of exercises for translation into Latin based 
upon chapters selected from a Latin author. 


WE understand that Prof. Fawcett’s work on 
Free Trade, just published by Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co., is already being translated into German. 


Art the last meeting of the Royal Irish Academy, 
on the 27th inst., Cunningham Gold Medals were 
presented, to Dr. Aquila Smith, for his enquiries 
into Irish numismatics; to Dr. Casey, for his 
mathematical discoveries; to Prof. E. Dowden, 
for his literary works, especially in the field of 
Shaksperian criticism; and to Dr. G. J. Allman, 
for his researches into the natural history of the 
Hydrozoa. 


Cicero de Amicitia, edited by Arthur Sidgwick, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
will be issued by Messrs, Rivington on August 1. 


A snort sketch of the life of the late Mr. 
Dudley Baxter has just been written by his widow, 
and printed for private circulation among his 
relatives and friends. Mr. Baxter's first publica- 
tions appeared in 1860, but his pamphlets and 
letters in the Times on Mr, Gladstone’s Reform 
Bill of 1866 first brought him prominently before 
the public. From the latter date until 1874 he 
was consistently employed in furthering the in- 
terests of the Conservative party by newspaper- 
correspondence and by separate treatises: during 
these years his views on political and social sub- 
jects exercised sunita influence on public 
affairs. The facts in all his publications were 
carefully collected, and his statistics were 
marshalled with great skill. The gratitude of his 
political chiefs for his assistance is shown in the 
many letters from Conservative statesmen printed 
-in the pages of this memoir. 





THE second volume of Beeton’s Dictionary of 
Universal Information: Geography, History, and 
Biography (Ward, Lock and Co.), contains a large 
mass of useful material, and a number of very in- 
ferior illustrations, 


Mr. Josrrn 8. Nicnorson's Essay on the Effects 
of Machinery on Wages, to which the Cambridge 
“ Cobden Prize,” founded by the Cobden Club, was 
lately awarded, will be published early this month 
by Messrs. Deighton, Bell and Co. Mr. Nicholson 
holds a Scholarship in Moral Science in Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and last year obtained the lately- 
founded “ Gerstenberg Prize” in Political Economy 
at the M.A. examination of the University of 
London, The adjudicators of the Cobden Prize 
were Mr. Fawcett, M.P., Sir John Phear (now 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, Ceylon), and 
Mr. Cliffe Leslie. 


I Tipografi Ebrei di Soncino,da Federico Sacchi 
ag is a careful monograph on the Jewish 
amily of printers who, in the early days of print- 
ing, devoted their energies to the production of 
editions of the books of the Old Testament and of 
the Talmudic writers. Driven from Speier by 
religious persecution, a Jewish family settled in 
Soncino in the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
laboured to adapt the new art of printing to Hebrew 
writings. Signor Sacchi has gathered together all 
the notices he could find of the lives of these Jewish 
printers, especially of Gerson, the most famous 
of them, who was diligent in gathering and print- 
ing Hebrew MSS., and who disputes with Aldus 
Manutius the invention of the cursive type. We 
have before us only the first instalment of Signor 
Sacchi’s work, which gives biographical notices of 
the printers and a list of their editions between 
1483 and 1547. 


AneLo-NoRWEGIAN sportsmen will be glad to 
hear that an English translation of Prof. Friis’s 
celebrated work 7'/fjelds will shortly be pub- 
lished. The translator, Mr. W. G. Lock, will 
add chapters on the rental of shootings, salmon- 
fishing, &c., and a synopsis of the Norwegian 
game-laws down to the latest date. 


A New edition of Mr. John Morley’s two works 
on Voltaire and Rousseau (Chapman and Hall), 
both of whom died in 1778, may be taken as a 
quiet contribution to the better knowledge of two 
men over whose tombs strife is not yet silent in 
France. It may be left to Frenchmen to decide 
whether Voltaire shall have a statue or not. 


At a meeting of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, on May 13, Mr. Magnusson read a paper 
on a Norwegian clog almanac, the property of R. 
E. Smith, Esq., in which he showed that in Nor- 
wegian almanacs, as in those in use in Stafford- 
shire, the Sunday letters were marked by straight 
lines or notches, but never by runes, which were 
only employed for almanacs in Denmark and 
Sweden. This tends to disprove Dr. Plot's theory 
that the Staffordshire clogs were derived from 
Danish rune staves, and rather suggests the idea 
that this method of marking time was introduced 
into Norway by English missionaries, It is 
curious that this calendar begins the year on 
St. Calixtus’ Day, October 14, while some Danish 
calendars commence on August 11, the day of St. 
Tiburtius. 


An Examination of Canon Farrar’s Lternal 
Hope is in the press, and will shortly be issued by 
Messrs. Kerby and Endean. 


Mr. Herpert Spencer, who has been 5 aoe 
a few days in Paris, was entertained at a banquet 
given in his honour by M. Germer-Bailliére on 
Saturday last. Among those present were MM. 
Ribot and Maspero. 


THE Rassegna Settimanale announces that Measrs. 
Barbéra, of Florence, will publish in the course of 


the coming summer, an Appendice al.’ Epistolarto 


ed agli scritti giovanili di Giacomo Leopardi, Pros- 
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pero Viani is likewise preparing for publication the 
correspondence between the members of the last 
generation of the Leopardi family, entrusted to 
him for the purpose by the Countess Leopardi. 


In the Appendix to Sir T. Duffus Hardy’s last 
Report is an entry which suggests the finding of 
another link between Shakspere and Essex : “ No. 
1350. Inventory of goods and chattels, books, &c., at 
Essex House.” Surely “the general of our gracious 
empress” (Hen. V., Prol. v.), so happily alluded to by 
Shakspere, might have had in his library copies of 
at least Venus and Adonis, and Lucrece, the books 
dedicated to that Southampton who risked his life 
with the rash Earl. So, at any rate, thought Mr. 
Furnivall, and asked expectantly for the document ; 
but alas! only to learn that it had pleased the 
Queen to take her old beheaded favourite’s books 
to herself, without having a money-price set on 
them, or a list made of them by the commissioners, 
who say of Essex :— 

“In quodam armariolo suo vocato ‘his Studdy,’ in 
predicta domo mancionali vocata ‘ Essex House,’ hab- 
uit diversos libros impressos vocatos ‘ printed bookes’ 
diuersorum generum et linguarum, Anglice ‘languagis,’ 
& eosdem libros prefata Serenissima Domina nostra 
Elizabeth Regina placet habere sibimetipsi absque 
aliqua appreciacione.” 
The whole Inventory of the goods is interesting, 
specially the descriptions of Essex’s grand bed, 
his jewels, and his armour. We canonly give the 
furniture of his study :— 

‘*In the late Earle of Essex his study 
Item one little Table . ee . iijs. iiijd. 
Item one redd velvett Carpett & one 


turkye Carpett. . ° . . xis. 
Item one payre of Andiorns, one fier 
shovell & tongis . . . «| Viijs. 


Item one Skreene . — ° viij d.” 
A Lerrer from Bucharest in the Bund of Bern 
records the death of the Roumanian poet Petrino. 


Tue Council of the Old French Text Society 
mean to print a thousand copies of the Chronique 
normande de la fin du XIV* siecle, to be edited by 
M. Siméon Luce, on account of its great historical 
interest. The new number of the Society's 
Bulletin continues Prof. Paul Meyer’s notices of 
rare French MSS., and gives an account of the 
uncatalogued thirteenth-century MS. F. 149 of 
the National Library in Madrid, which contains 
seven inedited French poems, two of which are 
unique. 








OBITUARY, 


EArt Russert died at Pembroke Lodge on the 
28th ult., in his eighty-sixth year. His edu- 
cation in the University of Edinburgh, under the 
care of Dugald Stewart, deepened the traditional 
Whig politics of his family, and qualified him for 
representing in Parliament the family borough of 
Tavistock, Although he soon made his mark in 
Parliament, the darkened prospects of political 
life after the suspension of the ihe Corpus Act 
in 1817 almost induced him to forsake politics 
and devote himself entirely to literature. Two 
years later he published The Life of Lord William 
Russell, with some account of the disastrous days 
in which he lived; it was well received, and has 
since passed through six editions. His Essays 
and Sketches of Life and Character (1820), and 
his Letters Written for the Post and not for the 
Press neither received nor deserved so favourable a 
reception, as their author possessed few of the 
qualities which form the popular essayist. Lord 
Russell’s next venture in literature (Essay on the 
History of the English Government and Constitution) 
was reprinted so recently as 1873 ; it has also been 
translated into French (1865), and German (1872). 
His tragedy of Don Carlos was chiefly remarkable 
for Mr. Croker’s severe condemnation in the Quar- 
terly Review of 1823, The Memoirs of the Affairs 
of Europe from the Peace of Utrecht (1824-29) 
should have been brought down in four volumes 
to the death of Louis XVI., but only two volumes 





have been published, the last appearing in 1829. 
Two years earlier he published an historical dis- 
course on that vexed question, the Establish- 
ment of the Turks in Europe; and in the year of 
the Reform Bill appeared before the public with 
an essay on the Causes of the French Revolution. 
The three volumes of selections from the Cor- 
respondence of the Fourth Duke of Bedford 
(1842-46) formed a valuable addition to the his- 
torical literature of the last century. The four 
volumes of the Memorials and Correspondence of 
C. J. Fox (1853-57)—the materials of which were 
in great measure collected by Lord Holland—and 
the three volumes of The Life and Times of C. J. 
Fox (1859-66) were intended to pourtray the 
political and personal merits of the great states- 
man whose opinions were ever in the recol- 
lection of Lord Russell. The Memoirs of 
Thomas Moore, in eight volumes (1853-56), were 
much more diffuse than the poet’s career justified ; 
some passages of the poet's diary, it may be added, 
led to a warm correspondence between Mr. Croker 
and Lord Russell. An abridged edition of this 
memoir was published in 1860. After his retire- 
ment from active political life Lord Russell 
amused himself with the publication of a volume, 
in 1871, on the Foreign Policy of England for the 
previous three centuries, and in 1875 with his 
Recollections and Suggestions from 1813 to that 
year. It is impossible to enumerate here the 
speeches in Parliament and on the hustings, the 
letters to prominent politicians and country con- 
stituencies, or the addresses to literary societies 
which the late peer published during the course 
of his long life: neither can we mention the 
numerous replies which these publications (and 
notably his famous “Durham Letter” on the 
Roman Catholic aggression) drew from his politi- 
cal and religious opponents. We may, however, 
add that two volumes of selections from his 
— and despatches were given to the world 
in 1870. 


Dr. Rosert CARRUTHERS, the well-known 
editor of the Inverness Courter, died on the night 
of May 26, in his seventy-ninth year. He was 
born at Dumfries in 1799, and in early life a 
prenticed to a bookseller and bookbinder. While 
resident at Huntingdon, as master of the National 
School, he published a history of the town and an 
anonymous selection from the prose works of 
Milton, In 1828 he was called to Scotland as 
editor of the Inverness Courier; three years later 
it became his property. His edition of the poeti- 
cal works of Pope, with extracts from his corre- 
spondence and memoir, was published in 1853; a 
new edition of the poetical works was issued in 
1858 in Bohn’s Illustrated Library, and the second 
edition of the Life of Pope, “ revised and con- 
siderably enlarged,” appeared in 1857 in the same 
collection. Mr. Carruthers edited and revised the 
several editions of Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of 
English Iiterature, and superintended the publica- 
tion of the same publisher’s Household Edition o, 
Shakespeare's Dramatic Works. To Chambers’s 
Life of Sir Walter Scott (1871) he added an in- 
teresting collection of “ Abbotsford Notanda,” 
and annotated a reprint of Boswell’s Tour to the 
Hebrides, which has since passed through many 
editions. The student of Pope will only be able 
to dispense with the edition of Mr. Carruthers on 
the completion of the more laborious and critical 
volumes of Mr. Elwin. Few journalists have ob- 
tained greater or better-deserved popularity than 
Mr. Carruthers: his merits were in 1871 recog- 
nised by the Senatus of the University of Edinburgh 
with the degree of LL.D. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


M. L’AsBt Depaize, for whose scientific mission 
to Central Africa the French Government has 
— a sum of 100,000 francs, left Mar- 
seilles for Suez on April 21, and expected to reach 
Zanzibar on May 30, where he must delay for 


some time in preparation for his intended journey 





across equatorial Africa. Michel Alexandre 
Debaize was born at Glazais in Département Deux 
Sévres in 1845, studied at the theological semi- 
nary of Séez, and was ordained in 1872, but had 
carried on in the meantime a course of Oriental 
studies under the Egyptologist Prof. de Rougé, in 
Paris, so that he has a good knowledge of Arabic, 
Coptic, and of some East African languages. His 
further education for travel was carried out under 
the superintendence of Captain Mouchez for astro- 
nomical observation, and under Milne-Edwards for 
natural history. 


Wirx the same steamer a number of mission- 
aries set out for Zanzibar, to add to the existing 
French missions in East Africa two new stations, 
one on the Victoria Nyanza, the other on Lake 
Tanganyika. This new missionary undertaking, 
to which we have previously referred, was planned 
by Cardinal Franchi, and has been entrusted to a 
congregation which was founded about ten years 
ago by M. Lavigerie in Algeria. These mission- 
aries have been practised in the use of scientific 
instruments, and their observations will doubtless 
be of great value in extending the knowledge of 
Central Africa. 


To the surprise of all, Herr Marno has resigned 
his appointment in connexion with the Belgian 
East African Expedition, and left Zanzibar on 
April 5 on his return journey to Europe. M. 
Cambier, however, writes on April 5 that his pre- 
parations were all but completed, and that he 
only waited the arrival of MM. Wauthier and 
Dutrieux to set out for the Tanganyika at the end 
of May. M. de Semellé, the ety explorer, to 
whose projected journey across Africa from the 
West Coast we have previously referred, left Bor- 
deaux on April 5 for West Africa. It is expected 
that M. Savorgnan de Brazza has by this time 
reached the Gaboon from his journey on the 
Ogowé. 


Tue latest Bulletin of the Geographical Society 
of Marseilles brings a useful addition to West 
African geography in a description and an original 
sketch-map of one of the delta branches of the 
Ogowé river, by M. Emile Fourest, made during 
an expedition against the Pahouins from Libre- 
ville on the Gaboon to Ramboé; as well as an 
account of the route from Aden to Shoa, south of 
Abyssinia, by the late M. Louis Pottier. 


WE learn from Dr. Behm’s Monatsbericht that 
M. N. Miclucho-Maclay reached Singapore on 
January 18 after a two-years’ cruise among the 
islands of the Western Pacific and a residence of 
seventeen months on the Maclay coast of New 
Guinea. He was then awaiting the return of a 
Russian war vessel to Kronstadt to come back 
with it to Europe for a time. 


Tux treaty between Japan and Oorea of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1876, gave the Japanese the right to 
settle and trade on certain points of the Corean 
coasts. The first of these settlements was formed 
in Fusan, not far from Torai, and a correspondent 
thence to the Japanese journal Sakigake Shinbun 
says :— 

“It was very cold in January at Fusan: the ther- 
mometer stood between —2° and —22° F. (—19° and 
—30° C.). Our settlement numbers about a hundred 
houses, with about eight hundred Japanese inhabitants 
of both sexes. A school for teaching the Corean lan- 
guage was lately opened in the newly-built temple of 
Honganji. The populous city of Torai, which is about 
three ri (seven miles) from our settlement, is frequently 
infested by tigers, and on that account every door is 
closed early in the evening, after which no one ven- 
tures into the streets. An animal called ‘ Tonpi’ by 
the Coreans, and which resembles a cat, attacks the 
tiger, which seems to fear it greatly. Noticing this, 
the Coreans, when they go into the hills, put on a cap 
of tonpi-skin. Very few of the lower class of Coreans 
sleep in beds; most of them have only a sheet of 
Corean paper for a couch, and keep up a fire beside 
them for warmth. The articles of import are chiefly 
muslin, silk, dyes, tin, copper, and various small wares. 
The Coreans, on the other hand, bring golden and 
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other valuable manufactured goods for export. No 
customs are paid in trading.” 

On Monday last the Earl of Dufferin, Governor- 
General of Canada, was elected President of the 
Royal Geographical Society, in succession to Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, the latter becoming a Vice- 
President. Among the new members of Council 
elected at the same time were Sir Henry Barkly, 
Mr. Douglas W. Freshfield, General Sir J. H. 
Lefroy, R.A., and Sir W. L. Merewether. 


At the April meeting of the Russian Geo- 

phical Society M. Potanine gave a brief 
account of a journey which he has just made in 
Mongolia. In the course of his explorations he 
found that the Altai chain was well-watered in the 
north-west, but that the other portions were arid. 
On the southern slopes of the chain forests are 
found in the western valleys, and along the 
streams which are tributary to the Bulugun; in 
the east, however, there are no trees. On the 
northern slopes forests were only met with at 
three points. The trees found were chiefly species 
of pine, but the natives say that cedars grow on 
the slopes to the north of Hanghoi. In con- 
cluding his address M. Potanine enumerated the 
various races inhabiting the Altai Mountains. 


From the Report of the Council of the Royal 
Geographical Society we learn that they have 
frequently considered the practicability of pre- 
paring a MS. map on a large scale of Equatorial 
Africa, on which the routes of travellers shall be 
represented in much greater detail than hitherto, 
and which shall be accompanied by a memoir 
containing a list of authorities and references, 
and such further information as cannot be in- 
cluded in the map. The preparation of a trial 
sheet of the section—five degrees of latitude and 
of longitude in height and width—in which Kili- 
manjaro is situated has been entrusted by the 
Council to Mr, E. G. Ravenstein, and is nearly 
completed. 


Jupemne from his Report, Signor D’Albertis 
appears to have carried out his recent expedition 
in the Neva up the Fly River, New Guinea, under 
very great difficulties. He experienced constant 
hostility on the part of the natives, and was much 
troubled by the conduct of part of his crew. In 
many parts the natives were found to be very 
numerous, and on one day he estimates that he 
saw 2,000 on the banks. On that occasion he 
passed a large village, where there were more than 
500 people on the bank, whom he describes as 
“beautifully dressed with white feathers, and their 
bodies painted in many colours.” They wore 
white shells for purposes of ornament and protec- 
tion, and had “ head-dresses of white feathers of 
cacatua and red and yellow Paradise bird.” 
Signor D’Albertis discovered a large tributary 
entering the Fly River from the north-east; but, 
owing to the various troubles he met with, he was 
not so successful as he expected with his natural- 
history collections, but he obtained 800 skins of 
birds, comprising probably 200 species, of which 
he hopes that 20 or 25 may prove to be new. 








M. SARDOU’S DISCOURSE. 


Tuer is always an interest, for those who take 
any interest at all in letters, in the discourses and 
replies which signalise the introduction of a new 
member to the French Academy. The pleasant 
tradition which demands that the novice shall 
extol his predecessor to the skies, and that the re- 
spondent shall greet the novice with an ingenious 
Compound of flattery and gibes, gives scope for 
Some agreeable literary effects. In the present 
instance, too, the triad was very happily com- 
~ and contrasted. The defunct member was 

Joseph Autran; his successor was M. Vic- 
torien Sardou; the respondent was M. Charles 
lance. M. Sardou is 4 dramatist of whom every- 
ody knows something; M. Autran was a poet 
of whom, without breaking the tradition as to 





the treatment of the dead, we may fairly 
say that very few people knew anything; and 
M. Blanc is a capital art-critic, to whom 
criticism of pure literature, dramatic or poetical, 
is somewhat of a novelty. The two speakers had, 
therefore—as very frequently happens on these 
occasions—tasks of charming incongruity set them. 
M. Autran’s reputation is indeed due to a play, 
La Fille @ Eschyle, and this gives him one slight 

oint of contact with M. Sardou. M. Sardou is 

nown to be very particular about his mises-en- 
scéne, and this puts him in relation with M. Blanc, 
who is one of the greatest living authorities on 
costume. The orators made the most of these 
scanty points of solid ground. Otherwise their 
two discourses may be characterised as admirable 
examples of the faculty of Academies for gracefully 
beating the air. M. Sardou’s discourse was really 
a clever criticism from the outside of the per- 
formances of his predecessor, a poet who may 
perhaps be allowed somewhat the same place in 
the literary hierarchy of France as Rogers or 
Crabbe holds in the literary hierarchy of England. 
Whether Autran, had not his first success brought 
him fortune as well as fame, would have dorie 
better than he actually did is rather an idle ques- 
tion. It is sufficient to say that his actual per- 
formances are likely, to borrow a famous phrase, 
to be read when Hugo and Gautier are forgotten. 
The sonnet, however, to the last-named poet, 
which M. Blanc quoted, will give readers who are 
not disposed to investigate the works of the im- 
mortals mtnorum gentium a pleasant idea of his 
amiable talent, and nothing more need be said 
about him. 

M. Blanc probably knows something more about 
drama than M. Sardou does about poetry, and his 
criticism of the popular dramatist’s works was 
very interesting if it was not exactly final. It is 
amusing to find that the proportion of blame 
which in such cases is obligatory was in part 
allotted to Rabagas, It is possible that other per- 
sons will not be quite so convinced as M. Charles 
Blanc of the ill-luck of that dramatic excursion 
into the fields of politics. However this may be, 
the criticism of M. Sardou possesses certainly a 
wider interest than the criticism of Autran. Even 
Academicians cannot make the attraction of their 
comments entirely independent of the attraction 
of their text. La Famille Benotton, Nos Intimes, 
and Dora, are realities to thousands to whom La 
Vie Rurale and Les Poémes de la Mer are not 
even names. It does not always follow in such a 
case that because it is so it ought to be; but in 
this case the two truths are fortunately coincident. 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 








THE WILL OF PETER THE GREAT. 


In the April number of the Deutsche Revue 
Prof. Harry Bresslau discusses the question of the 
authenticity of the so-called Will of Peter the 
Great. The existence of a document correspond- 
ing more or less with the current texts of this 
enigmatical programme of Russian policy was 
asserted in the last century. Nothing can be 
more precise than this extract of a report from 
Podewils to the great Friedrich, lately discovered 
in the Berlin archives, in which the Prussian 
Minister speaks of a conversation with the 
Russian envoy :—“ Kaiserlingk told me that he 
remembered to have seen an autograph manuscript 
of the deceased Czar Peter on the fundamental 
maxims of his house, in which his successors were 
recommended to maintain friendship with Prussia.” 
The Berlin archives also contain a report of a 
Baron Leutrum’s conversation with Friedrich in 
1754, when the king reminded him of the Will 
of Peter “of glorious memory.” Further, in 
1798 Friedrich Vilhelm gave his Ministers a 
memorandum which he said had been laid before 
the French Government by one Sokolnicy, who 
professed official connexions with Poland. This 
paper included an approximate text of Peter’s Will 
written from memory by the Pole after a perusal 








of the original, which he said was in the secret 
Russian archives. 

These facts, or shadows of facts, were Cabinet 
secrets till the year 1812, when M. Lesur, a clerk. 
in the French Foreign Office, published a large 
book, written from the Urquhartite or Raw- 
linsonian point of view, on the progress of Russia, 
which gave—without any other explanation as to 
authenticity than a mere “we are assured ”—not 
a Will, but a “résumé of a plan” sketched by 
Peter. Whether or not Lesur really wrote, as is 
said, by order of his chief, the Duc de Bassano, 
the circumstances of the publication, coinciding 
as it did in date with Napoleon’s invasion of 
Russia, seem suggestive of a “ tendentious ” stroke 
of official French authorship. This point was 
argued by Berkholtz, of Riga, whose Napoléon I. 
auteur du testament de Pierre le Grand was an. 
ingenious attempt to show, by the light of the 
“higher criticism,” that the supposed Will was 
written, not by a member of the Orthodox Church, 
but by a Roman Catholic, who was no other than 
the French Emperor. A new phase in the history 
of the text, or rather description of the text,. 
of this subjective document, was reached when 
Gaillardet published his romantic Life of the famous 
epicene diplomatist, the Chevalier d’Eon, who, 
according to the veracious biographer, had found 
in the Peterhof archives (which never existed) a 
true copy of Peter’s Will. Gaillardet professed to 
have worked in the French archives, and Bresslau 
maintains that his text of fourteen articles was 
concocted either from Lesur or from the papers 
on which Lesur worked. 

If our confidence in the penetrating power of 
the critical microscope were up to the German. 
level, we should attach decisive importance to the 
elements indicated in the evolution of Peter's 
Will. The internal evidence against the authen- 
ticity of the document is strong. The phan- 
tasmagorical character of its recommendations 
and historical visions strikes us as hardly com- 
= with the cool reasoning character of 

eter, while it lies suspiciously open to the 
charge of containing vaticinia post eventum in such 
articles as those advising Russian marriages with 
German princesses, and the maintenance of anarchy 
in Poland in order to the eventual partition of that 
republic. Article 5, suggesting the union of 
Russia and Austria for the expulsion of the Turks 
from Europe, seems to be an allusion to the alli- 
ance of Catherine and Joseph. Article 14 is the 
rhapsody of a diplomatic maniac, especially where 
the imaginary successor of Peter devours all Europe 
by letting loose “a swarm of his Oriental hordes 
and greedy nomads” on Italy, France, the Rhine, 
&c., so as to deport the inhabitants of those parts 
in the most correct Accadian or Ninevite style to 
the depths of Siberia. * 

Professor Bresslau thinks, on the whole, that 
some Urtext of the will was made up by anti- 
Russian Poles about 1790, that this got into 
the hands of the French Government, and 
was afterwards touched up by Napoleon. The 
hypothesis is simple and likely: but the pro- 
bable has not always happened; and this ex- 
planation does not sufficiently connect our canoni- 
cal document with the statement of Podewils. 
We must add that Prof. Bresslau has not ex- 
hausted the last-century evidence on the subject, 
and that Fourmestraux (Etude sux Alexandre II.) 
gives a text differing again from those named 
above. A recent French pamphlet, Les auteurs 
du testament de Pierre le Grand, has been at- 
tributed to M. Thiers. 








BOSTON LETTER. 
Boston : April 23, 1878. 
On the first of the month there took place here. 
an event of some importance as bearing on the 
possible development of dramatic literature in 
this country—the .production of A Counterfeit 
Presentment, a comedy by W. D. Howells, at the 
Boston Museum, a theatre which, like Wallack’s 
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at one time in New York, stands alone among its 
competitors in an effort to keep alive English 
comedy and to maintain a certain tradition of re- 
fined and even acting. The Counterfeit Present- 
ment, with Mr. Lawrence Barrett in the hero's 
part and Miss Annie Clarke in that of the heroine, 
was witnessed on the first night by an audience 
comprising persons of wide celebrity in literature, 
both as creators and critics (among the former Mr. 
Longfellow and Dr. Holmes), and the success of 
the piece was unquestionable. This comedy was 
published last year in the Atlantic Monthly, but 
has been changed in various minor points, and ex- 
tended by the insertion of a new act, since taking 
‘its place on the stage. It is really the first 
notable attempt that has been made here to give 
in the theatre an uncaricatured picture of manners 
in the better class of society, with, at the same 
time, a plot of some interest and a careful study of 
character in the leading personages. Though not 
without weaknesses, it isa charming light piece, the 
dialogue of which is interpenetrated with an agree- 
able flavour of wit. Above all it is honest, and 
does not depend on factitious interests of scenery, 
mere sensation, or the passing vogue for phases 
of frontier crudity. It is a beginning, we hope, 
of something better. Our stage is hardly worse 
off than the English in some respects. There 
have been resolute, though only half-successful, 
endeavours to retain the poetic drama and the 
higher comedy in this country; and a strong 
current of thought and opinion is at present 
setting in the direction of new dramatic literature 
-and the more systematic cultivation of the art of 
acting. We have heard something about a “ New 
England Theatre Reform Association ” this winter, 
which has thus far succeeded only in exciting 
hostility by accepting the use of the Globe 
Theatre gratis, and bringing out on its boards a 
close imitation of Mr. Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle 
by amateurs, to the supposed detriment of pro- 
fessional actors, and with no discernible influence 
on the forming or reforming of the theatre. But 
the time is probably not far distant when the present 
groping for improvement will result in the esta- 
lishment of a histrionic academy and a properly 
endowed theatre—probably in New York. 


You have seen in the papers reports of the 
_— dinner to the Hon. Bayard Taylor, in New 
ork, on the 4th. It was the largest and most 
brilliant affair of this sort undertaken in compli- 
ment to an author since the Dickens dinner ten 
years ago. These things are of importance with 
us, by giving an opportunity for the literary men 
to assert themselves as a body, which they do not 
seem able to do in any other way. It is surpris- 
ing that in a country where everything, from 
social science down to cheese-making, is forwarded 
by “conventions,” authors do not combine to 
—— their interests and organise their influence 
annual meetings and discussions. At the 
aylor dinner there was much warrantable enthu- 
siasm over the fact that, with Mr. Lowell at 
Madrid and Mr. Taylor at Berlin, the administra- 
tion commits itself to a due recognition of the 
literary element in affairs of State. But the inertia 
of our chief followers of literature in not forming 
an effective solidarity certainly gives fair occasion 
for the sneers of politicians, one of whom, Senator 
Angus Cameron, indulges his scorn in the forth- 
coming number of the North American Review (for 
May-June). “ Until literary men, as a class,” 
says Mr, Cameron, “show as much capacity for 
the protection of their own interests as the less 
pretentious but more practical business men of ail 
classes, their voice will have little weight in 
moulding national legislation ; ” and he goes on to 
sneer at the inability of Mr. Longfellow or Mr. 
Emerson to protect their productions one mile 
beyond the limits of this country, while inventors 
of the smallest mechanical contrivances secure 
patents from many other nations, In this 
connexion let me bring to your notice five 
essays on The Nature of Intellectual Property, 
by Prof. N. 8, Shaler (Harvard College), pub- 





lished by J. R. Osgood and Oo. in a thin volume. 
These sketch the theory and the effects of patent 
laws in a lucid way, and argue in favour of inter- 
national copyright. At present there is much 
talk of revising our whole patent system, and 
some communistic clamour has been heard about 
sweeping away all such protected rights. It is a 
good moment to press the copyright cause; but 
nothing will be done here, because our authors 
make no exertion. 

A Memoir of (Gen.) William Francis Bartlett, 
by General F. W. Palfrey (son of the Hon. J. G. 
Palfrey, the historian of New England) has just 
been issued by Houghton, Osgood and Co. It is 
a book without much literary Fagor, but it pre- 
sents a vigorous and simple sketch of the gallant 
man whose career began and ended so abruptly. 
Entering the army in 1861, at the age of twenty- 
one, and while still an undergraduate of Harvard, 
he rose rapidly from the rank of captain, and in 
less than five years, at the close of the war, had 
become a major-general by brevet. He became a 
great favourite in his native state, Massachusetts, 
was offered the collectorship of Boston—the 
second commercial office in the country—and _ be- 
fore his death, in 1876, was nominated for Lieut.- 
Governor by the Democrats, and urged by the 
Republicans to be their candidate for Governor, 
with a prospect in either case of being run for the 
Vice-Presidency of the Union in the following 
campaign. Circumstances prevented all these 
schemes, but the facts show clearly enough the 
ease with which a man of the highest principle 
may become a leader in our politics. Bartlett was 
entirely independent of parties, yet courted by 
both ; he died at thirty-five with a national repu- 
tation for the greatest bravery, purity, and gene- 
rosity, and for his efforts to restore harmony be- 
tween North and South. 

Charlotte Cushman; Her Life, Letters, and 
Memories, by Emma Stebbins, is another interest- 
ing biography, in press with the same house. 
The promise of letters is not very well fulfilled, 
and there is a good deal of superfluous writing in 
the book on matters which throw little or no 
light on the subject of it. But the story of the 
great actress’s small beginnings, her struggles and 
her success, cannot fail to offer something of 
value. We have to thank England for the recog- 
nition which secured Miss Cushman a career. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York, are pre- 
paring a translation of Constantinople, by Edmondo 
de Amicis, and have completed the first volume of 
a series entitled “Current Discussion,” edited by 
Edward L. Burlingame. This is to bring together 
in permanent form, for reference, some of the 
valuable essays constantly appearing in English 
periodicals, The first volume takes up Inter- 
national Politics, and includes Archibald Forbes’s 
essay on “The Russians, Turks, and Bulgarians,” 
Mr. Gladstone’s “ Montenegro,” &c. The second, 
on Questions of Belief, will embrace the Nineteenth 
Century Symposia, Mallock’s “Is Life worth 
Living ?” and many other contributions. 

Mr. Emerson, who lectured in March on “ The 
Fortune of the Republic” in the Old South 
Church, last night delivered there a discourse on 
“Temperance,” which as you may imagine covered 
a larger ground than that usually assigned to the 
word by our total-abstinence advocates who have 
misappropriated it. Mr, Emerson’s lecture treated 
of moderation in all forms; and in the course of 
it he said that though the man with the greatest 
power of ORM eg ARE we by com- 
mon consent been awarded the highest place in 
renown, if the opinion of the poets were asked, 
their verdict would be different from this general 
judgment. 

A large collection of paintings by artists of the 
Munich school has lately been opened here, an 
interest in this direction having been aroused by 
the effect which Munich teaching has had on the 
work of young American artists in the last five 
years. There are now some ninety Americans 
studying painting in that city, and though the 





influence is, perhaps, not the best, we owe to it 
an element of academic thoroughness much needed 
among us, and productive of vigorous results in 
men like Duveneck, Shirlaw, and Chase, who are 
doing much to advance their art in this country, 
Do you use the heliotype in England? It is, I 
know, an English invention. Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton, of Cambridge, has sent out a circular an- 
nouncing that he is superintending the publication 
of a series of heliotypes from plates in Turner's 
Liber Studiorum, which promise to be very useful 
to students and to those who cannot see the 
originals. 

I ought not to leave unmentioned the subscrip- 
tion concerts given this winter in the Sanders 
Theatrum of the Harvard Memorial at Cambridge, 
under the direction of Prof. J. K. Paine, some of 
whose shorter compositions have been performed 
there. Every year we make some advance in the 
cultivation of music. Palestrina’s Mass for the 
Dead was recently given, for the first time in this 
country, I believe, by the Boylston Club, a recent 
and flourishing musical organisation of Boston; 
and at the Cambridge concerts pieces are pro- 
duced which one cannot hear elsewhere. It may 
be worth noting that a duet for harp and violin 
by Spohr was there heard this winter for the first 
time in the United States. Spohr’s Wonette, 
which was also performed, has been given only 
once before on this side of the water. 

GrorGE Parsons LATHROP. 








SELECTED BOOKS, 


General Literature. 


Cotuicnon, M. Catalogue des vases peints du musée de la 
Société Archéologique d’Athénes. Paris: Thorin. 10 fr. 

ConpDER, Claude R. Tent Work in Palestine. Bentley. 24s. 

HANDBOOK on Gold and Silver. By an Indian Official. Long- 
mans. 12s. 6d. 

JAHRBUCH der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft. Hrsg. v. 
K. Elze. 13. Jahrg. Weimar: Huschke. 9 M, 

LuEBKE, W. Geschichte der italienischen Malerei vom 4. bis 
ins 16. Jahrh. 1. Halbbd. Stuttgart: Ebner & Seubert. 
8 M. 


VanioT, J. Les évangiles apocryphes; histoire littéraire, forme 
primitive transformations, Paris: Berche et Tralin. 
7 fr. 50 c. 

History. 

BorssizreE, G. Esquisse d’une histoire de la conquéte et de 
Yadministration romaines dans le nord de l'Afrique. 
Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. 50 c. 

BURCKHARDT’S Civilisation of the Period of the Renaissance 
in Italy. Trans. S.G.C. Middlemore. C. Kegan Paul & 
Co. 24s. 

DoMENGET, M. Fouquier-Tinville et le Tribunal révolution- 
naire. Paris: Dupont. 5 fr. 

Docror, le général. La défense de Paris (1870-71). T. 4° 
Paris : Dentu. 

KLEINSCHMIDT, A. Die Eltern u. Geschwister Napoleon I. 
Berlin: Schleiermacher. 7 M. 

VIEL-CASTEL, L. de. Histoire de la Restauration. TT. 20°. 
Paris: C. Lévy. 6 fr. 


Physical Science and Philosophy. 


HERMAN, O. Ungarns Spinnen-Fauna. 2. Bd. Das System. 
Budapest: Kilian. 6 M. 50 Pf. 

Kroun, A. Die Platonische Frage. Halle: Miihlmann. 3M. 
60 PF. 

Lesert, H. Bauu. Leben der Spinnen. Berlin: Friedliinder. 

Matuet, E. De V’essence des passions. Etude psychologique 
et morale. Paris: Hachette. 7 fr. 50 c. 

READ, Carveth. On the Theory of Logic: an Essay. C. Kegan 
Paul & Co. 6s. 

REICHENBACH, H.G. Xenia orchidacea. Beitriige zur Kennt- 
niss der Orchideen. 3. Bd. 1. Hft. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 


8 M. . 
Scuocu,G. Praktische Anleitung zum Bestimmen der Kifer 
Deutschlands u. der Schweiz, Siuttgart: Thienemann. 
6 M. 50 Pf. 
Philology. 


Bapt, B. Ursprang, Inhalt u. Text d. 4. Buches der Sibyllen- 
ischen Orakel. Breslau: Hepner. 4 M. 7 are 

Dozon, A. Manuel de la langue chkipe ou albanaise. Paris: 
Leroux. 15 fr. 

HartTet, W. Demosthenische Studien. II. 
Sohn. 2 M. 40 Pf. P 

Piavuti, T. M., comoediae. Rec. et enarravit J. L. Ussing: 
Vol. II. Leipzig: Weigel. 14 M. Me: 

Weyraucn, K. Aeschylus’ Eumeniden-Parodos, kritisch U. 
exegetisch behandelt. Breslau: Koebner. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

WILHELM, E. De verbis denominativis linguae bactricae. 
Eisenach: Bacmeister. 1 M. 50 Pf. 


Wien : Gerold’s 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LITERARY CONGRESS. 
Reform Club: May 29, 1878. 
Having undertaken to address a general invita- 
tion to English men and women of letters (on the 
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part of the Société des Gens de Lettres de France) 
to the forthcoming Congress, of which I enclose 
you the amended and final programme, will you 
allow me to address those with whom I have not 
been able to communicate personally, through 
your columns; and to intimate to them that I 
shall be happy to receive the names and addresses 
of any ladies or gentlemen who may desire to have 
an invitation—before June 5? 

I have undertaken to draw up a full Report of 
the proceedings of the Congress, for the future 
guidance of English authors in their relations with 
the permanent International Literary Committee, 
which the Congress is to appoint; and, at the 
same time, to present any papers which English 
authors, not being able to attend in person, may 
desire to submit for discussion. I shall be glad 
to hear from those who have anything to com- 
municate before the close of next week. 

BLANCHARD JERROLD. 








THE BODLEIAN MS. OF CATULLUS. 
Oxford : May 26, 1878. 

Thecontradictions which Mr. Nettleship ascribes 
to me exist in his fancy, not in fact. 

1, That O is, as I believe, later in date than G 
is perfectly consistent with its being, as I also 
believe, a nearer approach than G in its general 
character to the rediscovered original. This is a 
fact of MSS. universally known and acknow- 
ledged: and yet it is true, asa rule, that MSS. 
are better in proportion to their antiquity. 

2. In my Prolegomena of 1867 I made G the 
type of one large class of MSS, (those not of the 
same family as the Datanus), and I did so because 
it was and is still the best representative of that 
class. I fail to see how this is inconsistent with 
O’s being a nearer approach to the rediscovered 
original from which both were copied. Mr. 
Nettleship here either misunderstands or mis- 
represents my words, 

3. O marked a new era in the criticism of 
Catullus, and is, therefore, an important dis- 
covery. But when Baehrens discards all fifteenth- 
century MSS. in favour of O and G, I believe him 
to exaggerate the value both of O and G. 

R. Extxis. 








LEVER’S “ WITCRAFT.” 
University College, London : May 28, 1878. 
Lever’s quaint logical treatise, introduced to 
your readers by Prof. Fowler in the last number 
of the AcapEMY, has not wholly escaped the notice 
of previous writers. A short account is given of 
it in Rémusat’s Histotre de la Philosophie en Angle- 
terre depuis Bacon jusqu’a Locke (1875), vol. i., 
p. 187, founded, as the author states, upon an 
earlier notice in Sir E. Brydges’ Censura Literaria, 
vol, v. (1815). As Rémusat’s book has itself been 
very little noticed, perhaps I may be allowed to 
add that, although not remarkable as a piece of 
philosophical criticism, it contains other evidence 
of research, generally at first hand, among the less- 
known thinkers of English name. 
G. Croom RosERTson. 








THE COLLEGE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
London : May 28, 1878. 

The Paragraph in your last number in reference 
to the College for Men and Women, 29 Queen 
Square, W.C., requires an explanation, which I 
trust you will allow me to give your readers, 

It is true that a guarantee fund of 300J. a year 
for three years is needed for the support of the 
College. Part of this sum has, however, been 
raised, and the Council do not doubt that an 
institution which, without appealing to the public, 
has for sixteen years carried on its work with 
doors open to all needing instruction, without dis- 
tinction of class or creed, will not fail to be sup- 
ported through the present crisis by the many 
iriends of liberal education. 

Ree@InaLD Srvarr Poors, 





THE DATE OF THE “ COURT OF LOVE.” 
Oxford : May 24, 1878. 

I have not yet seen Prof. Skeat’s revised issue 
of Bell’s Chaucer, but Mr. Furnivall’s letter to you, 
printed in the Acapemy of April 27, induces me 
to protest against the summary decision, condem- 
natory of The Court of Love and The Romaunt of 
the Rose, in which he invites all the world to ac- 

uiesce. The matter is by no means so clear. 
With regard to The Court of Love, which Mr, 
Skeat appears disposed to assign to the age of 
Henry VIIL., “ or even later,” I confess that such 
an opinion seems to me simply amazing. What 
indication, however faint, can be found in the 
poem of its having been written after the revival 
of learning? Is it conceivable that Philogenet, 
who tells us that he was “ lettred,” should, if the 
author wrote in the sixteenth century, have made 
no allusion to those “good letters,” on the study 
of which the writers of that age so piqued them- 
selves P—that he should have known nothing more 
of Greek literature and life than is implied in the 
crude mythology, just as familiar to Chaucer and 
Gower as to him, of which the poem is full ?— 
that in this respect The Court of Love should be 
not one step advanced beyond compositions of the 
early fifteenth or late fourteenth century ? Surely 
the whole spirit of the poem, with its court for 
deciding amatory problems, its “ statutes ” of Love, 
its ‘‘ Admete” and “ Alceste,” and “ladyes gode 
ninetene,” is mediaeval, not classical; yet it 
could not have failed to partake largely of 
the latter spirit, if composed at the late date 
which Mr. Skeat would assign to it. 

With regard to the language of The Court of 
Love, Mr. Skeat (as quoted by Mr. Furnivall) 
says :— The language can scarcely be said to be- 
long even to the fifteenth century, but belongs 
rather to the reign of Henry VIII., or even 
later.” 

On such a point Mr. Skeat is a high authority ; 
and yet, according to my own feeling, the lan- 
guage, even as printed in Kyngston’s Chaucer of 
1561 (in which The Court of Love first appeared), 
is essentially of a fifteenth-century character. 
But all doubt on this head ought to be removed 
now that we can read the poem as edited by Mr. 
Morris (in the Aldine edition of Chaucer) from 
the MS. at Trinity, Cambridge. Wherever, in 
the edition of 1561, “them” or “ their” appears, 
we now find that we should substitute “ hem ” or 
“here ” as the reading of the MS. This one fact, 
as I believe, throws back the composition of the 
poem beyond the time of Caxton (say 1475); for 
hem and here (hir, her, hire), if they do not abso- 
lutely disappear, yet become exceedingly rare in 
English writing after that period. The ascrip- 
tion of The Court of Love to a writer of the six- 
teenth century is thus disposed of. A minute 
examination of the language of the poem would, 
at least in my judgment, show that there exists 
no reason why it should not be assigned to the 
age- of Chaucer and Gower; but for such an 
examination I cannot ask you to allow me space 
in your columns. 

r, Skeat thinks The Court of Love “ utterly 
unlike” Chaucer, Ido not think so, But this is 
a question of taste, and it would be interesting to 
have the opinion of the Poet Laureate upon it, or 
that of Prof. Shairp. Of course it is impossible to 
pronounce with confidence that the poem is by 
Chaucer. That it was believed to be so by Stowe, 
and on that ground added to the edition of 1561, 
is a fact of scarcely any importance, for among 
Stowe’s additions is The Craft of Lovers, of which 
no one can read three stanzas and believe it to be 
Chaucer's ; and also several Ballades, the genuine- 
ness of which is more than doubtful. 

I ought to have mentioned, when speaking of 
the Trinity MS., that I am informed by my 
friend Mr, Aldis Wright that it is apparently in 
a hand of thé sixteenth century. From the mere 
age of the MS., therefore, nothing can be inferred. 
In my view it is a transcript of a MS, of earlier 
date now lost, 





The author of the Court of Love seems to me to 
have been a man of poetical power far superior to 
Lydgate, Gower, Occleve, Hawes, or any known 
English writer between the time of Chaucer and 
the reign of Henry VIII. Scotland produced 
within that period men capable of writing it, but 
there is not a particle of evidence to connect it 
with Scotland. Chaucer has nowhere told us 
that he wrote a work so called, nor is it mentioned 
by his contemporaries. Still no one can be certain 
oe from considerations of language, style, &c., 
which considerations we have not found to be 
conclusive) that Chaucer did not mentally in- 
clude it among the “ many other bokes” of which 
he speaks so penitently at the end of the Persone’s 
Tale. All that I mean to say, however, is this: 
if the Cowrt of Love is not by Chaucer, it is the 
work of an unknown contemporary poet of very 
remarkable and highly cultivated powers, of whom 
no other trace or memorial has descended to pos- 
terity. 

I will, with your permission, reserve till next 
week what I have to say on the Romaunt of the 
Rose. T, ARNOLD. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION. 
May 28, 1878. 

It appears that after all Mr, Garnett was in 
earnest, and I must reluctantly give up the 
kindlier view I was anxious to take. But is not 
a serious defence of the Museum System even 
more cruel than an ironical eulogy ? 

Mr. Garnett in his paper claims that the 
system is “logical and philosophical:” in his 
letter he asserts as “ obvious common-sense ” that 
it could be nothing of the kind; that in a general 
library it is impossible to treat subjects exclu- 
sively on their own merits; in short, that the way 
to make the whole library “ logical” is to make 
each part illogical. But why should a thousand 
books on medicine, for instance, be arranged in 
one way where they form a special library, and 
in quite another way where they form the medical 
section of the Museum library? Why should 
law-books be classified on one principle at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and on another and an ingeniously per- 
verse D gy ne in Great Russell Street? But no! 
says Mr. Garnett, books in a general library must be 
arranged with respect “to what precedes and 
follows,” and “to the harmonious connexion of 
the parts.” In Zoology accordingly, the Museum 
classification begins with Mammalia followed by 
Ornithology and Herpetology, and then inserts. 
“ Domestic Animals (with Veterinary Surgery) ” 
between Ichthyology and Entomology. No doubt, 
on Mr, Garnett’s association principle, because we 
make pets of gold-fish po because too many 
insects have an inconvenient tendency to become 
domesticated ! ro wm on Mr. Garnett’s own: 
showing, what they have been doing at the Museum. 
is to disarrange ten libraries and to call this ar- 
ranging one. 

Where a classification is objected to as radically 
bad, it is scarcely worth while to dwell on details ; 
and I professed, therefore, to give only a few of the 
more striking curiosities of th, Museum arrange- 
ment. I certainly objected to sub-classes being 
co-ordinated at random with their classes; and I 
am still unable to see why “Mineral Waters” 
alone of the whole Materia Medica should be 
taken out and made a separate class “ co-ordinate 
with Therapeutics and Surgery.” Why then is 
there not a separate head for Plaisters? Have 
Mustard Plaisters been excluded from the 
library, or merged in the general mass of thera- 

eutical literature? Which of these alternatives 
as Mr. Garnett preferred, and why has he pre- 
ferred either? And again, he still insists that 
Photography is a branch of Philosophy: wh 
then does he not put Engraving and Etching wit 
Philosophy, and not under the Arts? What! 
metals and acids? treatises on chemicals ? 
Surely he confounds the essential nature of the 
thing with the apparatus for its production ! 
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What may properly be classed under Philo- 
sophy is, in Mr. Garnett’s opinion, a mere ques- 
tion of words. It is strange that such a view 
should still survive; and stranger still in any 
modern classification to find no place for Science. 
Mr. Garnett says, indeed, that what I call Science 
he calls Natural History and Physics; but 
under neither of these heads are to be found, e.g., 
Astronomy, Mechanics, or Chemistry, which are 

laced together with “ Military Art,” “ Spiritual- 
ism,” “ Peace, Duelling, and Cruelty to Animals,” 
&e., &e., under Philosophy. This is what Mr. 
Garnett seems to consider a Baconian use of the 
term, “A countryman of Bacon” may well be 
excused for misunderstanding the Hegelian view 
of the relation of Science to Philosophy ; but why 
should he also misunderstand Bacon's own classifi- 
cation of the Sciences? It would surely puzzle 
even Mr. Garnett to justify the inclusion in Philo- 
sophy of such subjects as “ Navigation,” “ Astro- 
logy,” and “Railway Administration.” It is an 
idea as old as Plato that kings should become philo- 
sophers. The British Museum may claim the 
credit of discovering that our sea-captains and 
station-masters are philosophers already. Has 
long familiarity with the mysteries of the Museum 
terminology blinded Mr. Garnett to the fact that 
outside the Museum, at least, the word “ Philo- 
sophy” has come to have a perfectly clear and 
definite meaning ? 

Mr. Garnett may find amusement in my com- 
ments upon the Museum system. But the “ Sys- 
tem” itself is more amusing than any comments 
that can be made upon it. 

Ernest C. THomas. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK, 


MonpaY, June 3.—3 P.M, Royal Institution : General Monthly 
Meeting. 

5 P.M. Musical Association: ‘On the present Cultivation 
of Sacred Music in England,” by C, Mackeson, 

8 P.M. British Architects. 

8 P.M. Victoria Institute: “ Succession of Life upon our 
Globe,”’ by Prof. Nicholson. 

8.30 P.M. Geographical. 

TuEsDAY, June 4.— 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Minute and 
low Forms of Life,’’ by the Rev. W. H. Dallinger. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “The Angora Goat, and its 
Naturalisation in British Colonies,” by G. Gatherall ; 
“A Ship Canal between India and Ceylon,” by 8S. 
McBean, 

8.30 P.M. Zoological : ‘‘ Additions to the Menagerie in May 
1878,” by the Secretary ; ‘On the Taxonomy and Dis- 
tribution of Cray-fishes,” by Prof. Huxley ; “On the 
Skull of a Rhinoceros from India,” by Prof. W. H. 
Flower ; “ Butterflies collected in Eastern New Guinea, 
&c., by Dr. Comrie,” by Messrs. Godman and Salvin. 

8 P.M. Biblical Archaeology: “On the Hieroglyphic or 
Picture Origin of the Characters of the Assyrian Sylla- 
bary,’’ by the Rev. W. Houghton. 

WEDNESDAY, June 5.—7 P.M. Entomological. 

8 P.M. Geological. 

8 P.M. Microscopical: “On Melicerta ringens,” by F. A. 
Bedwell; ‘‘On the Measurement of the Diameter of 
the Flagella of Bacterium termo,’ by the Rev. W. H. 
Dallinger, 

8 p.m. Archaeological Association: “On an early Exultet 
Roll in the British Museum,” by E. M. Thompson ; 
“On the Measurements of Ptolemy and Antoninus 
applied to the South of England,” by G. M. Hills. 

TaunrspAy, June 6.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “ Molecular 
Physics,” by Prof. Guthrie. 

4 p.M. Royal Society : Election of Fellows, 

8 p.m. Linnean, 

8 p.m. Chemical. 

8.30 P.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, June 7.—4 P.M. Archaeological Institute. 

8 P.M. Geologists’ Association. 

8 p.M. Philological: ‘“ Non-Italian Dialects of Modern 
Italy,” by Prince L.-L. Bonaparte; “On the Quichua 
Language,” by E. Bocock. 

9 P.M. Royal Institution: “Romanticism,” by W. H. 
Pollock. 

SaTurpay, June 8.—3 p.m. Physical. 

3 P.M. Royal Institution : ‘ Joseph Addison,” by Prof. H. 
Morley. 

3.45 P.M. Botanic. 








SCIENCE. 


Inductive Metrology ; or, the Recovery of An- 
cient Measures from the Monuments. By 
W. M. Flinders Petrie. (London: Har- 
grove Saunders, 1877.) 


Tus is an interesting book. The author's 
object is to deduce the true measures of the 
civilised nations of antiquity from accurate 





measurements of the remains they have left 
behind them. By comparing together a 
number of measurements he hopes to elimi- 
nate all chances of error in ascertaining the 
ancient units of length, and determining the 
mean to which the monuments testify. A 
series of short lengths obtained from the 
monuments of a given area furnish him with 
the unit he is in search of; the assumption 
being, of course, that uneven or prime 
numbers, except the lowest, are not likely 
to have been used as multiples. Mr. Petrie, 
however, admits fractions among his results, 
and holds that ‘‘ a compound length may not 
be a round number at all, but may consist 
of such numbers as 154+2+4734+2415=414 
units.” 

The conclusions at which he arrives are 
conveniently given at the end of his book. 
He claims to have ascertained “ the exact 
values of the Sacred Hebrew or Royal Per- 
sian cubit, the Royal Egyptian cubit, the 
Egyptian digit, the Assyrian hu or U [more 
correctly the ammat], the ancient Greek 
foot, the Olympic foot, the Drusian foot, the 
Plinian foot, and the Pythic foot,” along with 
the probable errors of these determinations. 
He believes, too, that he has shown that the 
Sacred Hebrew or Royal Persian cubit was 
used in Greece, Mohammedan Persia, and 
‘apparently by the North American mound- 
builders;” that the Pythic foot was “an 
Egyptian measure used also in Assyria, 
Persia, Asia Minor, Africa, and Sardinia ;”’ 
that the Assyrian suklu rabtu was employed 
in Syria, Asia Minor, Sardinia, and Roman 
Britain, “and is very probably the base of 
mediaeval English units, including the 
British inch ;” that the digit was independ- 
ent of the Royal Egyptian cubit, which was 
used in Asia Minor (as Herodotus states), 
Assyria, Persia, Syria, and Roman Gaul; 
while “the Babylonian foot, derived from 
the regular decimal division of the Egypto- 
Babylonian cubit,’ was the principal unit 
of Greece, and was used in Moham- 
medan Persia as well as by the Romans and 
the English. The Assyrian cubit, “ identical 
with the early Christian Irish unit, the 
commonest unit of prehistoric remains, and 
the unit of Mexico,” is held to be of 
Egyptian origin, like the Drusian foot, the 
Plinian foot, and the Philetairean foot. Mr. 
Petrie further thinks he has brought to light 
other units, “the knowledge of which had 
dropped out of the ancient literature on the 
subject ;” has partly shown the average error 
of workmanship among different nations; 
and has proved all the marks on the 
Egyptian cubit-rods “‘to mark cubits and 
units, which are recovered by inductive 
examination from the monuments, and which 
are probably the prototypes of the greater 
part of the units used by the ancient Medi- 
terranean nations.” The ethnological and 
historical suggestions to which he believes 
his researches tend are certainly very bold. 
It is plain what inference he is inclined to 
draw from ‘‘ the exact identity of the Ameri- 
can mound-builders’ unit with the Hebraeo- 
Persian cubit,” “the close similarity of the 
Mexican unit with the widespread 21:4 unit 
of the Old World,” or “the close similarity 
of the Phoenician unit to a principal unit of 
prehistoric British remains, and also to the 
Polynesian unit.” But it must be remem- 





bered that, even if Mr. Petrie’s conclusions 
were as certain as he supposes them to be, 
we could draw no inference from a fact like 
the identity of two units of length in 
different parts of the world unless it were 
supported by other facts of a similar kind. 

But can Mr. Petrie’s conclusions be re- 
garded as certainP When we see the care- 
ful and exact manner in which he has gone 
to work; when we read his chapter on the 
doctrine of probabilities as applied to his 
own researches; or when we look at the 
arrays of figures which cover his pages, it 
is difficult to remain sceptical. Neverthe- 
less, I must confess that he has not con- 
vinced me. There are three reasons which 
make me doubt the soundness of his method 
and premisses. 

First of all, his primary assumption that 
ancient buildings were erected according 
to rule seems to be a sort of petitio principit, 
It is true that he claims to deduce this re- 
sult from his tables of measurements ; but, as 
a matter of fact, he draws up these tables 
on the implied assumption that definite 
units of length can be extracted from them. 
Now, I altogether doubt this assumption. 
The architects and builders of antiquity, 
perhaps even in Egypt, seem to me to have 
worked rather according to the rule of 
thumb than according to any scale of mea- 
sures which may have existed among them. 
Accuracy and exactness in measuring dis- 
tances is quite modern. The ancient builder 
was satisfied if his constructions displayed 
the proportion required by his eye, or 
roughly approximated to a current measure 
of length. The reference in the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead to the “shortening of the 
cubit”’ is really a general reference to 
scamped work. On the assumption that 
ancient buildings were constructed with the 
same accurate relation to a definite unit of 
measure as those of the present day, it is 
possible to extract a definite unit of measure 
from them by grouping several of them to- 
gether ; but it is clear that the result so ob- 
tained is a fallacious one. Considering the 
number of ruins in the world; considering, 
too, that each of them must present a cer- 
tain proportion and bear a certain relation 
to such general measures of length as the 
hand or the arm; it would be wonderful if 
units of measure could not be found by 
arbitrarily grouping certain portions of 
them together. 

In the second place, we all know the 
ease with which figures allow themselves to 
assume the forms we wish. As in statistics, 
so in metrology, contradictory inferences 
may be drawn from the same set of 
numerals. The Great Pyramid religion is 
an instructive warning of the danger of 
applying mathematics to the history of the 
past and the monuments in which it 1s 
enshrined. 

Then, thirdly, Mr. Petrie’s data are at 
once too few and too arbitrary. He says, 
indeed, that ‘“‘ probably over 10,000 mea 
surements in all have been examined,” out 
of which more than 4,000 measurements 
have been selected for use. But the selected 
lists ought to have been confined to the 
measurements of single buildings or single 
groups of buildings, and to have been fairly 
exhaustive in each case. Thus, instead of 
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comparing together the lengths of the ruins 
at Abu Shahrein and Mugheir in Babylonia, 
of a “basalt monolith” in the British 
Museum, and of remains from Kalah Sher- 
ghat, the ancient capital of Assyria, an 
exhaustive list of measurements should have 
been made, for the purpose of comparison 
of only one of these monuments, such as, 
for instance, the temple at Mugheir or Ur. 

But it must be remembered that Mr. 
Petrie himself is fully conscious of the 
“certainty of a portion ” of his units ‘‘ being 
fictitious, and having no relation to the 
original unit employed (if there were any 
such in these cases),” so that the only ques- 
tion which can arise between him and his 
critics is as to the proportion borne by such 
fictitious units to the real ones. He believes 
that the real units greatly outnumber the 
fictitious ones ; the reasons given above make 
me think that the contrary is more likely 
to be the case. 

In conclusion, I would refer Mr. Petrie to 
some very able and (to my mind) convincing 
articles published by Prof. Lepsius last year 
in his Zeitschrift fiir Agyptische Sprache, 
and in the Transactions of the Royal Berlin 
Academy on the Babylonian measures. The 
article read before the Berlin Academy has 
been printed in a separate form,* as have 
also Dr. Oppert’s attempts to controvert it, 
and Prof. Lepsius’ replies. 

A. H. Sarcz. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
GEOLOGY. 


Presidential Address to the Geological Society.— 
in recently vacating the Presidential chair of the 
Gechegiedl Society of London, Prof. Duncan de- 
livered a masterly address, which has just been 
aay name in the Society’s Quarterly Journal. 

his journal always ranks high among the pub- 
lications of our learned societies, but the Nay 
number is especially noteworthy for its thickness, 
and speaks well for the care bestowed upon it by 
its accomplished editor, Mr. W. S. Dallas. More 
than thirty pages are devoted to Prof. Duncan’s 
address, After referring to the application of the 
Huttonian philosophy to palaeontology, he en- 
larges on the geological value of exact investiga- 
tions in zoology. Thus Prof. Busk’s careful study 
of the fauna of the Gibraltar bone-caves, and his 
comparison of those remains with existing types, 
have thrown much light on the former distribution 
of animal life in the Mediterranean region, and on 
the ancient physical geography of this area. From 
the character of these fossils it is inferred that the 
surrounding country must have been well wooded 
in Quaternary times, and that the straits were 
certainly not then in existence. Malta also affords, 
in the character of the mammalian and chelonian 
fauna of its caves, evidence of the former exten- 
sion of land in the Mediterranean area. The fauna 
of Malta in Quaternary times, including gigantic 
tortoises associated with elephants of various 
sizes, could not have subsisted upon the stunted 
vegetation, and in the restricted area, of the present 
island, Dr. Giinther has brought his wide know- 
ledge of existing reptiles to bear upon the study 
of these huge tortoises, and some of his unpub- 
lished writings are quoted by Prof. Duncan. 
Giant tortoises are still living in the Galapagos 
Archipelago, off the west coast of South America, 
and in the island of Aldabra, to the north-west of 
Madagascar, while extinct forms have been found 
in the Mauritius and in Rodriguez. Nor must we 
forget. the huge fossil tortoises of the Sivalik 





* Die Babylonisch-Assyrischen Liingenmasse nach 
der Tafel von Senkereh (1877). 


fauna in India. The isolation of these creatures 
on widely-separated lands is a fact full of sugges- 
tion to the student of distribution. If we assume 
a common origin for allied species, we must 
further assume a former continuity of land, ex- 
tending over 150 degrees of longitude, between 
the Mascarenes and Africa, then between Africa 
and South America, and, further, between 
America and the Galapagos. Land-connexion 
between Africa, north of Madagascar, and India 
was long ago suggested. It may be assumed that 
over this wide area the gigantic tortoises spread 
themselves, and on the appearance of primaeval 
man were hunted down until they were extermi- 
nated, save on those points of land which, by 
submergence of the lower districts, became sepa- 
rated from the mainland before man had followed 
them to these retreats. Prof. Duncan brings 
forward arguments in favour of this subsidence ; 
but on this point, as on so many other subjects of 
interest discussed in this able address, we are pre- 
vented by space from following him, and must 
be content to refer the reader to the Journal in 
which the address is printed. 

The Age of the World.—Mr. T. Mellard Reade, 
of Liverpool, has contributed to a recent number 
of the Geological Magazine a paper of much in- 
terest on this subject. It resolves itself into a 
criticism of Sir William Thomson’s famous esti- 
mate of the world’s antiquity. Starting on the 
assumption that the earth was at one moment in 
a state of uniform incandescence estimated at 
700U° F. above our present surface-temperature, 
it was estimated that probably not more than 100 
millions of years have passed since the surface 
beeame habitable. In the present essay Mr. Reade 
seeks to show “on what an insecure basis this 
p tremendous superstructure of inference has been 
built.” In the first place there are insuperable 
difficulties in the way of determining the average 
thermal conductivity of the materials of which the 
earth is composed; and this determination is an 
indispensable element in the problem. The crust 
is largely made up of strata varying in thickness 
and in conductivity, and the laminations would 
probably favour the retention of heat. On the 
whole, Mr. Read believes that the coefficient of 
thermal conductivity used in the solution is too 
high. The result is further vitiated by our 
ignorance of the rate at which temperature in- 
creases downwards. Sir W. Thomson assumed 
as a rough mean 3; of a degree Fahrenheit for 
every foot of descent, but this is an assumption to 
which the writer decidedly objects. If these data 
are incorrect, the calculations based upon them 
will of course need modification. The data at 
our disposal are, in fact, so meagre that 
it is well-nigh hopeless to look at present for any 
trustworthy results from these calculations. In- 
teresting and ingenious as such speculations un- 
questionably are, they are not to be received by 
the geologist without suspicion. Mr. Reade has, 
therefore, done well to throw himself between the 
geologist and the mathematician, and show the 
one how far in this matter he may lean upon the 
other. 

A New Fossil Bird.—It is interesting to learn 
from the last Bulletin of the United States Survey 
of the Territories that the remains of a bird of 
high organisation have been discovered in certain 
insect-bearing shales at Florissant, in Colorado. 
The relics comprise the greater part of the skele- 
ton, and, though deficient in portions of the head, 
include nearly all the bones of the anterior and 
posterior extremities; the wings and tail are so 
well imprinted on the rock as to indicate even 
the shafts and barbs of the feathers. The fossil 
represents a bird of arboreal habits, with well- 
developed powers of flight. It belongs evidently 
to a high ornithic type, and is probably referable 
to the group of Passeres, or perching birds. Al- 
though the absence of bill renders it impossible to 
assign the species to any particular family, there 
are reasons for believing that it is allied to the 





finches. Palaecospiza bella is the name under 





which Mr. J. A. Allen describes this new bird. 
Both generic and specific names are new. This 
specimen represents the first fossil passerine bird 
which has been discovered in North America. 


New Extinct Vertebrata.—In the same number 
of the Bulletin which contains Mr. Allen’s paper 
on the new bird, Prof. Cope describes a pall 2. of 
extinct vertebrata from the Upper Tertiary and 
Dakota Formations of the West. Several new 
genera of reptiles are established, and many new 
species are described. The Pliocene beds of 
Oregon have yielded the remains of several birds, 
including a fossil cormorant, described as Gracilus 
macropus; a single bone indicating a new species 
of goose named Anser hysibatus; and an extinct 
swan on which the name of Cygnus Paloregonus is 
bestowed. The remainder of this number of the 
Survey Bulletin is devoted to descriptions of re- 
cent forms of life. 


Mont Blanc: a Treatise on its Geodesical and 
Geological Constitution; its Transformations ; 
and the Ancient and Recent State of tts Glaciers, 
By Eugéne Viollet-le-Duc. Translated by B. 
Bucknall. (Sampson Low and Co.) Now that 
tourists are beginning to prepare for their summer 
excursions, many of which will be extended to 
Switzerland, it seems o, fit time for calling atten- 
tion to this interesting volume. Its author is 
known as an architect rather than as a geologist, 
but he has been in the habit of devoting much of 
his vacations for years past to the study of Mont 
Blanc. After the annexation of part of Mont 
Blanc to France he conceived the idea of preparing 
aa elaborate map of the district. With a keen eye 
for seizing upon the salient features in a mountain 
scene,and with a facile pencil for depicting what he 
sees, he has been able to sketch and map the 
mountain with great accuracy and with equal 
effect. Three separate views of each peak have 
been combined into one, and the resulting map is 
the product of about 500 drawings and sketches. 
By a peculiar method of sbading he obtains the 
effect of the sun on the mountain at about eleven 
o'clock in the morning during the months of July 
and August. The reader must not expect, how- 
ever, to find M. Viollet-le-Duc’s great map of 
Mont Blanc appended to this octavo volume, The 
map is, indeed, an independent publication, and the 
book is the result of notes made while the mapping 
and sketching were in progress. Mr. Bucknall, 
himself an architect, had translated the other 
works of M. Viollet-le-Duc, and he has certainly 
not done wrong in offering the present trans- 
lation to the English reader. It is true that a 
good deal of the scientific matter may be found 
elsewhere, but still there is a freshness blowing 
through much of the book which shows that the 
writer has been holding communion with nature 
in her Alpine solitudes, and has written down 
exactly what he saw. The author's vivacity of 
style is peculiarly French; and his descriptive 
writing is assisted by 120 sketches, generally very 
slight, sometimes merely diagrammatic, but always 
expressive. To the geologist and the physicist 
the book will prove far from unprofitable, but still 
it is to the general reader rather than to the man 
of science that the author has throughout ad- 
dressed himself. The Alpine tourist who is 
anxious to learn something about the structure 
of the rock-masses which build up Mont Blanc, 
and about the origin and motion of its glaciers, 
will find in M. Viollet-le-Duc a pleasant and profit- 
able guide. 





METEOROLOGY, 


Storm Tracks in Northern Europe.—Prof. Wild 
has issued, as a supplement to his Meteorological 
Bulletin, two sets of charts showing the monthly 
paths of cyclones over Northern and Western 
Europe during the six years 1872-7, The tracks 
for the first half of the period have been drawn 
by Baron Maydell, and for the second by Lieut. 
Spindler, who has also prepared the analysis of 
the whole. It is a great pity that a paper of such 
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a character is not regularly published. In the 
first place, M. Spindler finds that the ratio which 
the number of depressions coming from the 
Atlantic and Arctic Oceans bears to the number 
generated near the Mediterranean or over Southern 
Russia is 5:2, but of the former class hardly 
50 per cent. really enter on the Continent, sweeping 
outside the coasts instead. Accordingly, of the 
storms which travel over Russia about half come 
from the sea and half from the land side, most 
of the latter being secondaries. As regards 
the region most frequently visited by storms 
from the ocean, it is found that of the five 
strips of five degrees each comprised between 
the parallels of 45° and 70° N, lat., that between 
55° and 60°—i.e., that embracing Denmark and 
Southern Norway—is that by which the great 
majority of the storms, about one-third of the 
entire number, enter on theContinent. This pro- 
portion, however, does not hold in winter, the 
age gaa indicated being chiefly brought out 
y the figures for summer and autumn, As 
regards the power of forecasting the direction of 
motion of each storm, the probability that any 
given storm will maintain its course unchanged 
for twenty-four hours is only 0°24, while it is 
0°35 that the path will not swerve more than 
20° on either side from its previous direction. 
However, only 3 per cent. of all the storms 
examined changed their course by 90°. If, how- 
ever, two successive depressions have followed the 
same track, the probability is 38 per cent. that 
the next that comes will take the same line. The 
oceanic depressions arrive chiefly in November and 
December, and are rarest in May and June, in 
which latter months they never penetrate far 
into the country. The Continental depressions are 
generally of slight intensity, and only gain in force 
when they approach the sea, They are most 
frequent in spring and summer. On the average 
of the six years a depression appears every fourth 
day, but the sequence is more rapid in winter, less 
so in summer, 


The Motion of Storms over the Atlantic.—M. 
Hébert, who during the recent illness of M. 
Harold Tarry took up the Monthly Weather 
Review which that gentlemen had started in Les 
Mondes, and has since kept up the publication, 
has given in the Bulletin of the Association 
Scientifique a summary of a recent paper of his 
own on the “ General Movements of the Atmo- 
sphere.” In this he differs materially from Mr. 
Collins, of the New York Herald, and from 
Captain Jinman, both of whom appear to believe 
that storms circulate round and round the globe. 
M. Hébert suggests that most of the storms of 
Western Europe originate in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, while others, again, start from Central 
America and the Northern Andes ! 


Storm Warnings for South-west Europe.— 
Dr. G. Hellmann in the Austrian Journal for 
April 1 discusses the importance of an indepen- 
dent telegraphic organisation for the requirements 
of the western parts of the Mediterranean sea- 
board. He shows how reports from the Azores 
would be of the first importance to the districts in 
question, although they have been proved to be of 
slight value to our own islands and Northern 
Europe. The cable, however, has not yet been 
laid. Among other uses of the proposed intelli- 
gence system Dr. Hellmann suggests the possi- 
bility of locust warnings! The advance of these 
plagues over Algeria is at a regular rate, and it is 
quite possible to adopt precautionary measures for 
killing them if one knows they are approaching. 


The Weather of last Winter in Iceland.— 
Captain Hoffmeyer has given in the Austrian 
Journal for May 15 a brief notice of the climate of 
Iceland during last winter. As we all remember, 
the period in question was singularly mild, dry, 
and calm, at least for Southern England, from the 
middle of December. In Iceland the period was 
remarkably stormy, changeable, and wet from the 
middle of October up to the end of February. 





A Memorial Station to Padre Secchi.—Padre 
Denza, of Moncalieri, has announced by a circular 
the intention of the Italian meteorologists to 
establish a station on the Stelvio, and to name it 
after Secchi, who was the first originator of the 
mountain-stations at Monte Cavo and Grotta 
Ferrata. 


The Mean Pressure in Europe.—In the Austrian 
Journal for April 1 Prof. Buys Ballot gives a 
summary of the annual march of pressure at all 
the stations in Europe, for which he gives regu- 
larly the deviations from the normal heights in 
his Jaarboek. The number of stations is 108, and 
they are classified in ten groups. The Professor 
promises a further discussion of the question in 
Part II. of the Jaarboek for 1872, which is not 
yet published. 


The Mean Pressure of Vienna.—In the ACADEMY 
for May 4 we noticed Dr. Hann’s paper “On the 
Mean Temperature of Vienna, from 100 Years’ 
Observations,” and now we have another paper 
on the “ Mean Pressure.” Both papers appear in 
the Sitzwngsberichte of the Vienna Academy. The 
demand for these papers has arisen from the neces- 
sity of carefully determining the constants of the 
new Meteorological Observatory, the Hohe Warte. 
It is needless to say that the discussion has been 
carried out with the greatest care. The mean 
pressure is 743°7 mm., with a maximum of 745°7 
in January, and a winimum of 741°7 in April. 
The epochs for diurnal range, on the mean of 
the year, are, for the maxima, 9h, 6m. A.M., and 
10h. 8m. P.m.; and for the minima, 4h. 4m, P.M., 
and 4h. 5m. a.M. The amplitude of the day oscil- 
lation is 1 mm., and of the night oscillation 
0-4mm. Of course a considerable change takes 
place in the several months, 


The Daily Range of Temperature—In our 
columns for February 2 we noticed Prof. Wild’s 
great paper on the temperature of the Russian 
Empire. Those of our readers who may not have 
access to the original memoir may be glad to learn 
that Dr. Hann gives a concise summary of the 
results as to diurnal range in the Journal of the 
Austrian Society for May 1. 


The Distribution of Heat in a Vertical Direction 
in the Atmosphere.—In former numbers of the 
ACADEMY we have noticed the appearance of suc- 
cessive instalments of the abstract of the paper by 
MM. Mohn and Guldberg, “‘ Etudes sur les 
mouvements de l’atmosphére.” In the Austrian 
Journal for April 15 they take up a new subject, 
the change of temperature as we ascend in the 
atmosphere, a question frequently attacked 
previously, especially by Peslin in the Bélletin of 
the Association Scientifique for 1878. The 
authors deal with the question under its three 
aspects: (1) Air at rest; (2) An ascending 
current as ina cyclone; (3) A descending current 
as in the Féhn. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


AnturopotocicaL Instirute.—( Tuesday, May 14.) 


Joun Evans, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. Captain Dillon exhibited a series of flint im- 
plements, collected in the neighbourhood of Ditchley, 
Oxon ; and a number of others from the drift gravel 
of the Lea Valley, near Clapton, were exhibited by 
Mr. Worthington G. Smith.—The following papers 
were read by the author, Prof. Rolleston :—“ De- 
scription of a Male Skeleton found at Cissbury by 
Mr. J. Park Harrison.” The paper was illustrated 
by a semidiagrammatie of the pit whence the skeleton 
had came; the principal part of the skeleton itself, 
some bones of ox, goat, pig, and red deer, and, finally, 
a large quantity of worked flints and some lumps of 
iron pyrites were on the table. Much help had 
been received as to the preservation of the skeleton 
from Dr, Kelly, the Medical Officer of Health for the 
district. There was no doubt the skeleton had be- 
longed to a man with a markedly dolichocephalic 
skull, the length-breadth index being seventy-one, 
but not tapinocephalic, the length-height index being 
seventy-six; his stature had been something under 





five feet, either as calculated from the long bones, or 
by simple measurement of the skeleton as laid out 
and increased by the addition of one inch for calcaneal 
and cranial integuments. The age had been some- 
thing between twenty-five and thirty, the absence of 
wear on the wisdom-teeth being deceptive, owing to 
the non-development of one of these teeth, and the 
small size of another. The owner of the skeleton had 
suffered from infantile cerebral hemiplegia, the right 
humerus being a half-inch longer, and the right 
radius 8°10” longer than the corresponding bone on 
the left side, while the femora were equal in length, 
and the right tibia only 2°10” longer than the 
left. This pathological condition, however, did not 
account for some very striking characters of the limb- 
bones, which were equally prominent on both sides of 
the body ; these being the platycnemy of the tibiae, the 
anterior convexity and from side-to-side flattening of 
the humeri, &c. Altogether the osteological peculiarities 
of the skeleton were distinct evidences for its antiquity 
and its mode of burial.—* On the Excavation of Three 
Round Barrows at Sigwell near South Cadbury, in the 
Parish of Compton, Somerset.” These three round 
barrows belonged to the Bronze Age; no trace of iron, 
except such as had been accidentally (and demonstrably 
so) introduced, being found in any of them ; the inter- 
ments in them had been in the way of cremation, and 
in one case the ashes had been gathered into a bark 
coffin, and a bronze dagger placed with them. In one 
barrow no interment was found, in another the ashes 
occupied an area of only 1’ in diameter, and in both 
cases the bones had been carefully picked out of the 
embers of the funeral pile and interred apart, though 
in neither case in an urn. Fragmentary pieces of 
coarse pottery, however, were found here and there 
throughout the mass of the barrows, and though 
there were no flints to be found in the immediate 
neighbourhood, great abundance of chipped flints and 
some scrapers were found; and notably one very 
beautiful one by the Rev. J. A. Bennett, to whose 
association very much of the success of the explora- 
tion was due. 





Cuemicar Socrety.—( Thursday, May 16.) 


Dr. Grapstone, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read :—‘ On the Detection and 
Estimation of free Mineral Acids in various commercial 
products,” by Peter Spence and A. Esilmann. The 
method is based on the fact that peracetate of iron 
even in dilute solutions has a distinct yellow colour, 
not perceptibly altered by acetic acid or solutions of 
persulphates, but instantly bleached by free sulphuric, 
hydrochloric, and nitric acids. The solution is made 
by dissolving ten parts of iron alum and eight parts 
of crystallised acetate of soda in 1,000 parts of 8 per 
cent. solution of acetic acid (25 per cent. ).—* The action 
of Hypochlorites on Urea,” by H. G. H. Fenton. The 
author has found that when urea is acted on bys 
hypochlorite in the cold, in the presence of a caustic 
alkali, only half the nitrogen is evolved. From various 
experiments it was proved that the nitrogen remains 
behind as a cyanate.—“ On the behaviour of Metallic 
Solutions with Filter Paper, and on the Detection of 
Cadmium,” by T. Bayley. The author has investigated 
the action which takes place when drops of metallic 
solutions are placed on filter paper, the extent to 
which the solutions spread being tested by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. In some cases the solution 
seemed to concentrate itself in the middle, in others 
round the edge of the spot. Dilution, temperature, and 
the kind of filter paper have an important influence 
on this phenomenon. The salts of silver, lead, &c., 
when moderately concentrated, give a wide water-ring 
containing no metal, while the salts of copper, nickel, 
cobalt, and especially cadmium, must be much more 
dilute to present the same appearance. This property 
of cadmium to spread itself over the whole drop is 80 
marked that it affords an elegant means of 
detecting it in the presence of metals whose 
sulphides are black.—‘ On Essential Oil of Sage, 

by S. Siguira and M. M. P. Muir. The oil consists 
mainly of two terpenes—-one boiling at 152-156°, the 
other at 162—167°—an oxidised liquid, and a camphor. 
A small quantity of absolutely pure sage oil has been 
examined, and consists mainly of a terpene of a dark 
emerald green colour, boiling at 264-270°.—* On 
the Action of Bromine upon Sulphur,” by J. B. Han- 
nay. The author has investigated the evidence as to 
the existence of any compounds of these two elements 
by boiling-points, the spectrum of the vapour, specific 
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gravity, and vapour tension. He concludes that the 
action of any quantity of bromine on any quantity of 
sulphur is an action on the whole mass, and not in 
multiple proportion, but that, if at low temperatures 
the compound containing one atom of sulphur to two 
of bromine meets a body with which it can form a 
molecular combination—e.g., arsenic—it assumes the 
crystalline form in conjunction with such a body.— 
“On the Determination of High Boiling-Points,” by 
T. Carnelly and W. C. Williams. The authors have 
determined the boiling-points of various substances 
by observing whether or not certain salts fuse when 
exposed to the vapour of the boiling substance. The 
melting-points of the salts have been determined by 
Carnelly. The salts are contained in capillary tubes. 
—‘On High Melting-Points,” Part IV., by T. Car- 
nelly, D.Sc. The author has perfected his (specific 
heat) method of determining melting-points, and 
eliminated two sources of error. In the present 
paper he gives the melting-points of over one hundred 
substances. He promises a paper embodying theo- 
retical results deduced from the above observations. 





ZootogicaL Society or Lonpon.—( Tuesday, 
May 21.) 


F. D. Gopmay, Esq., F.Z.S., in the Chair. <A com- 
munication was read from Lieut.-Col. R. H. Beddome, 
containing the description of a new genus and species 
of snakes, of the family of Calamariidae from South- 
ern India, proposed to be called Xy/ophis indicus.—Mr. 
P. L. Sclater read the tenth of a series of Reports on 
the collection of birds made during the voyage of 
H.MS. Challenger, containing an account of the birds 
of the Atlantic islands and Kerguelen’s Land, and of 
the miscellaneous collections made by the expedition. 
—Mr. J. Wood Mason described several new or little- 
known Mantidae from India, Australia, and other 
localities —Mr. H. W. Bates read a paper containing 
the description of new genera and species of Geode- 
phagous Coleoptera from Central America, belonging 
to the families Cicindelidae and Carabidae.—Mr. G. 
French Angas read the description of a new species of 
Tudicula, which he proposed to name T. inermis.—A 
communication was read from the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale, being the ninth of his contributions to the orni- 
thology of the Philippines. The present paper gave 
an account of the collection made by Mr. A. H. 
Everett in the island of Palawan, and contained the 
descriptions of nine new species, beside three ex- 
amples of the remarkable Polyplectron emphanes, of 
which the locality was previously unknown and speci- 
mens were excessively rare.—Prof, A. H. Garrod read 
a paper in which he gave a description of the tracheae 
of Tantalus loculator and of Vanellus cayennensis, 
and some notes on the anatomy of the Great- 
headed Maleo ( Megacephalon malco). 





Society or Antiquartes.—( Thursday, May 23.) 


Lorp Carnarvon in the Chair. The Rev. J. Baron 
read a paper upon a hoard of gold nobles found on a 
farm at Westbury, Wilts. The coins, thirty-two in 
number, were mostly of the reign of Edward IIL, 
bearing the device of a king in a ship, which was 
adopted after the battle of Sluys, with the legend, 
“Jesus autem transiens per medium illorum ibat.” 
Three specimens belonged to the succeeding reign, 
but were similar to the earlier coins, except the name 
of the king. Four bear the arms and name of Philip 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, being coined in Flan- 
ders for circulation in England, in accordance with a 
treaty made between the Duke and Edward III. 
The diameter of the coins is 14 inches, and the weight 
120 gr. When coined they were equal in value to 6s. 84d. ; 
but the gold in each is now worth nearly a sovereign. — 
Mr. Octavius Morgan exhibited a silver model of the 
first Eddystone lighthouse built by Winstanley, which 
was probably made in 1698.—Mr. Baldry exhibited a 
bronze statuette of an Egyptian functionary of the 
nineteenth or twentieth dynasty. The lower part of 
the trunk is lost, and there are traces of a gilded 
collar. The casting was made on a sand core, and 
an iron rod was placed inside to give the statuette, 
which measures twenty-six inches, greater strength. 
This object was found near the pyramid of Gizeh. 





Puysicat Socterr,—(Saturday, May 25.) 
Pror, W. G. Avams, President, in the Chair. Mr. D. 
J. Blaikley read a paper on “ Brass Wind Instruments 
as Resonators,” describing an attempt he has made to 





carry into some detail certain acoustical investigations 
of the late Sir C. Wheatstone. A method by which the 
positions of the nodal points in a cone and in a bugle 
had been fixed was explained ; and it was shown that a 
complete cone cannot be used by the lips as a wind 
instrument ; that conic frustra cannot give resonance 
to the same series of notes as complete cones, and 
that, therefore, the conical form must be modified ; 
and, as this modification of form makes the position 
of a node for every note required more or less coincide 
with that of the lips, so will the instrument be more 
or less perfectly in tune. Experiments were shown 
to illustrate the effect of varieties of form in producing 
different qualities of tone, and evidence was given of 
the existence of very high harmonic or partial tones 
in the low notes of wind instruments. In the trom- 
bone the ninth partial tone (three octaves and a tone 
above its prime) was thus proved to be sounding, and 
partial tones up to the sixteenth have been heard. 
Sir W. Thomson pointed out the connexion between 
the range of a musical instrument and the phenomena 
observed in a trumpet-shaped bay between high and 
low water; he also considered that an investigation 
of the overtones due to the cavity of the mouth would 
well repay research in explaining the influence its 
shape has on the vowel sounds.—Dr. Guthrie placed 
on the table a communication on salt solutions and 
attached water, and on the separation of water from 
erystalline solids in currents of dry air, in continuation 
of his researches which have already been published. 
He also showed the effect of a steam jet in boring 
through a block, mainly with a view of obtaining 
suggestions as to the use of such a method in the 
commercial preparation of ice.—Mr. Rutherford then 
showed a photograph of the solar spectrum from the 
line E to H taken by means of a grating. By means 
of a heliostat he concentrated the rays on a lens with- 
in a collimator, which in relation to the observing 
telescope was of considerable length in order to admit 
as much light as possible, and the grating was move- 
able. The enlargement was effected by inserting a 
lens near the focal point of the observing telescope, 
and he used a sensitive collodion which gave the 
greatest sharpness of definition about the line G.— 
Sir W. Thomson, in continuation of the communication 
made to the society at its last meeting, described the 
effect of torsion on the electric conductivity of a tube 
of brass. He showed that the effects of pull and 
thrust were different, and that in the case of a tube, 
as in the case of a plate, there is a diminution in 
conductivity in the direction of pull; in the case of 
the tube, however, the components of the forces result 
in a sort of eschelon arrangement as regards conduc- 
tivity. 








FINE ART. 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, PARIS, 1878, 
(First Notice.) 
THE interest of an exhibition of this nature lies, 
not ‘in the novelty of the works placed before us, 
but in the opportunity which they afford for com- 
— on a vast scale of, what can be called only 
y courtesy, the schools of the different nations, 
Of schools, indeed, there are but two—the French 
and the English. In this enormous crowd the 
little group of English artists alone show a 
character and quality of sentiment wholly distinct 
from the character and sentiment of the French 
school, All other nations are not only deeply 
imbued with traditions of old derived from France, 
but are linked to her at present by closely approxi- 
mating tendencies and aims, 

Immeasurably inferior to the French, both in 
point of numbers and in all that relates to matters 
of practice and knowledge, the English school has, 
however, pursued its own path, while the rest of 
Europe has followed the lead of France. The 
French school is, in fact, the school of the Oon- 
tinent. Ever since the days when the theories of 
Winckelmann and Lessing found a practical ex- 
ponent at Paris in Louis David, the North and 
South, Germany and Italy alike, have followed the 
direction and obeyed the impulses of France. The 
line taken by Kaulbach in obedience to the war- 
like and religious enthusiasm which laid hold on 
Germany in 1814 may at first seem to be an ex- 
ception. It will, however, be found on examina- 





tion that it was but an adaptation of the principles 
laid down by David—an adaptation of the prin- 
ciples and practice of the Classicists to another 
order of subjects. The direction was substantially 
the same, although the point of departure seemed 
different. Since the beginning of the present 
century the rule of the Classicists has only been 
seriously disputed by the Romantists, and the 
Romantists, like the Classicists, were the children 
of France. The Romantic movement, inaugurated 
in literature by Mdme. de Staél, was inaugurated 
in art by the group of which Eugéne Delacroix 
was the chief. It not only modified choice of 
subject, and the nature of the ideas which it was 
the object to express, but it revolutionised to a 
considerable extent the forms of expression, and 
profoundly affected both theoretical principles and 
actual practice. In matters of practice, the 
methods and style of the English school, which, 
unlike the rest of Europe, had remained almost 
a stranger to the teaching of David, acquired, as 
represented by the works of Reynolds and Law- 
rence, an enormous influence with the leaders of 
the Romantic movement. To the qualities of 
sentiment and colour which distinguished our 
great portrait-painters they attached a cardinal 
importance. here were those who, with the 
passion of deep conviction, formulated as a prin- 
ciple the expression of the subject by colour 
rather than by form—a doctrine the very reverse 
of that held by the Classicists, and which led 
when applied by the extreme members of the 
party, not only to neglect of construction and com- 
position, but to neglect of outline of mass and 
general arrangement. 


The generation which witnessed the heated 
contests of 1820, which witnessed the days when 
the opening of the Salon was a signal for 
battle between groups of eager partisans, has 
almost passed away, but the present exhibition 
shows us on all sides how wide has been the 
action of the movement with which the name of 
Delacroix is indissolubly connected, and how 
deeply it has leavened modern art. Take, for in- 
stance, the works of some of the most celebrated 
painters of the day, the works of men so diverse 
as Henri Lévy in France, and Makart in Austria, 
and we see that both alike derive from the days of 
1820. The Salomé of M. Lévy, and his decora- 
tions for the chapel of St. Merry, exhibited in the 
section of the Ville de Paris, show the same 
lavish use of all means of picturesque effect, the 
same devices for occupying and amusing the mind 
by variety of line and play of light, the same 
vivacious desire to please the eye by a gay assem- 
blage of variegated hues, as distinguish the vast 
and entertaining canvas on which Herr Makart 
has depicted the £ntry of the young Emperor 
Charles V. into the City of Ghent. Even the 
tendency to give to historical subjects an anecdotic 
turn is also common to M. Lévy, and to his 
weaker brother Herr Makart. It has, indeed, 
always been a reproach to the greater part of the 
Romantic school that they were ready to satisfy 
the demand for amusement even at the expense of 
themes which require serious study as well as in- 
telligent treatment. M. Lévy, when he has to 
show us St. Denis preaching the Gospel, scatters 
around the saint in picturesque groups a lively 
audience of gipsies, and, instead of constructing 
his landscape background sculpturally, as is in- 
variably done by those who have the instinct of 
mural decoration, who possess that art which 
“ respects the wall,” M. Lévy gives us interlacing 
boughs of trees and waving masses of foliage, 
and white clouds fleeting across the blue 
sky. Mural decoration is, indeed, always 
treated more or less pictorially by the class in 
which M. Lévy must be reckoned, and the works 
of this order executed by Herr Makart at Vienna 
show the same tendency to conceive of the subject, 
not in relation to the building of which it should 
form a part, but.as an independent whole, as a 
“picture” one of the legitimate objects of which 
is to lead the eye into space, to create illusion, to 
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cause us, in short, to forget the wall. In like 
manner, too, just as M. Lévy sees in the solemn 
preaching of the destined martyr an opportunity 
for amusing the spectator with the variety of types 
to be found in an assemblage of wildly picturesque 
Bohemians, even so Herr Makart in the Entry of 
Charles V. into Ghent selects, not the terrible 
drama of Spanish and Catholic oppression, full of 
historical importance and local colour, but the 
rettiness of a gay pageant which might have 
Soe the pride of any great city, spiced by the 
light comedy which raises a smile at the expense 
of the austere boy-pupil of Cardinal Granvelle 
gravely rebuking the déshabille of a troop of little 
dancing-girls who form part of the show. 


This tendency to elude the more serious aspect of 
a subject, to seek refuge from the severe exigences 
of the heroic in the picturesque; to be satisfied with 
ingenious and graceful arrangements rather than 
encounter the heavy toil of slowly-elaborated 
compositions; to seek in the first place for all 
means of pleasurably irritating the eye by the 
sensuous seductions of colour rather than to ad- 
dress the mind through the eye with the results of 
ripened study of form—these are the weaknesses of 
the Romantists, but they have their strong side also. 
It must not be forgotten that during the present cen- 
tury they have enlarged the borders within which 
men had hitherto moved, by directing their atten- 
tion to an aspect of the real world which had been 
one ge to a great extent ignored. Art is 

ased upon the real; it is based upon that which 
exists, and all honest interrogation of nature must 
furnish valuable results. Not only have strong 
men, such as M. Meissonier, come out of the 
ranks of the Romantists—Meissonier, whom the 
author of the Massacre de Scio proclaimed to be 
“Je maitre le plus incontestable de notre époque ” 
—but the leading preoccupations of the younger 
painters of the present day may be traced to that 
impulse to seek out aspects of life admitting of 
close approach and intimacy which derives from 
the Romantic movement. The all-absorbing desire 
to be true to nature—to faire vrai—and to be 
“ modern ” at any cost, which distinguishes the band 
of which M. Gervex is perhaps the strongest repre- 
sentative—this desire was born, in truth, of that 
liberty of choice which was claimed by the leaders 
of the Romantists. The Moderns, like the Roman- 
tists, have indeed their left wing. Just as among 
the men of 1820 there were those who could be 
justly reproached with sheltering their indolence 
and incapacity for serious study under exalted 
pretensions to “colour,” even so do the Impres- 
sionalists, the left wing of the Moderns, of to-day 
attempt to evade all criticism of the insufficiency 
of their knowledge and acquirements by appealing 
to the force of their “impressions.” But a school 
so great as that of France can afford room for 
follies and exaggerations. The extravagance of 
those who proclaimed Delacroix their leader 
(those who placed one single attribute of form— 
the attribute of colour—above all others) awak- 
ened at least the attention of the Classicists by 
whom it had previously been neglected; and in 
their turn the Moderns, who, in their eagerness for 
faithful reproduction of no matter what, often for- 
get the first principles of art, are amassing for us 
a vast experience, which may afford materials for 
the renewal of types and subjects which have now 
become conventional. 

Like the Romantic movement, the Modern move- 
ment has now caught hold upon the other nations of 
Europe, and when we see this further proof of the 
enormous influence of the French school; when 
we see its numbers, its discipline, and its strength; 
it is impossible not to ask to what is this weight 
and superiority due. I cannot but think that it is 
due in great measure, not only to national aptitude, 
not only to the logical force with which the 
French always pursue any given idea and work it 
out to its ultimate conclusion, but to that very 
system of Administration against which a strong 


opinion is now in course of formation in the studios 
of Paris, 





What does the Administration do for the Fine 
Arts in France? In the first place, it supports 
great schools, the schools of Paris and of Rome ; 
and, in the second, by the commissions which it 
bestows it directs the training given in those 
schools, it fosters the production of works which 
could only find a place in edifices of vast size, 
such as palaces and public buildings. The action 
of the Government schools must in one respect be 
allowed to be in the highest degree beneficial. 
The pensionnaires de Rome have a sense of the 
dignity of their profession which is scarcely to be 
found, even among the most distinguished men, 
outside their ranks. If they do not come back 
from Italy with the fire of genius, they come back 
having received a training which directs their 
aims towards a high ideal, and are ready to suffer 
for the honour of their art. You do not find the 
canvases of Cabanel the common property of 
knots of picture-dealers, and Delaunay will prefer 
never to have sold a painting to seeking fortune 
by taking his cue from the tastes and fashion of 
the moment. It is, however, urged that the set 
routine of the schools stifles originality ; but the 
mere existence of a talent such as that of Delau- 
nay or of a man like Gustave Moreau is a proof 
to the contrary. The mere fact of regular training 
in a certain set of formulas will not take away or 
give powers of conception and invention, but it 
will and does give, according to the capacity of 
those trained, powers of execution and command 
of the tools with which to work; and the certain 
prospect which is ever before the student of being 
able sooner or later to put himself to the proof on 
work of a monumental character sustains him 
through the long years of necessary preliminary 
labour and study, 

But there is another side to the picture, the 
side which makes all endowment a dubious 
benefit. Until a machinery can be devised which 
shall prevent places from being jobbed, which 
shall prevent the rule of incompetent officials, 
those who desire to set the Fine Arts free from 
State control can always make out a strong case. 

E. F. 8. Patrison. 








THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
(Second Notice.) 
Mr. Ceci Lawson’s large picture, In the Minis- 
ter’s Garden, leads off the landscape art of this 
exhibition. It is a potent work, and has made on 
all sorts of spectators that impression which is 
the natural outcome of power. Certainly few 
British landscapes of recent years could be 
matched with it in this respect; it reminds us 
more—but not of course with any taint of imita- 
tion—of the vivid courageous manner which used 
to distinguish the earlier works of Mr. Anthony— 
a painter, by the way, whom we regret not to find 
represented in the Grosvenor Gallery. Mr. Law- 
son gives us a very wide space of varied English 
country, laying great stress on his foreground, 
which sends everything else back, strong though 
the manipulation is all over the canvas. A fir- 
tree rises in front over a luxuriantly free growth 
of hollyhocks, cabbages, nasturtiums, peas, mari- 
golds, and further to the right, roses, poppies, &c. ; 
beehives are there also; then fields, cottages, 
various small scattered figures, trees, fields again, 
and a hilly ridge rising towards the white-clouded 
blue sky, speckled with a few drifting birds. 
Natural abundance, open space, strength of tint, 
all united with a general simplicity in the point 
of view and atmospheric conditions, are dominant 
qualities in this excellent picture, in which, while 
allis strong, nothing appears strained. Much as we 
value the Minister's Garden, we prefer to it Mr. 
Lawson’s second and rather less large picture, In the 
Valley, a Pastoral, which we remember enjoying 
some years ago at the Royal Academy. This is 
pre-eminently graceful, and poetic in its grace; it 
affects one like a snatch of delicate descriptive 
lyrical verse. Blue is the keynote of the colour: 
blue in the river, the distance, the sky, the shep- 





herdess with her straggling flock. A third work 
by the same painter is named Strayed, a Moon- 
light Pastoral; nor would it be fair to speak of 
this with any less praise than of the other 
two. A few sheep are on high ground over- 
looking the Tyne and its miscellany of build- 
ixgs, seen with luminous dimness by the light of the 
moon, whose blurry edges accord with the gener- 
ally moist atmosphere. Even had we never before 
seen any productions by Mr. Lawson, what he 
now shows in the Grosvenor Gallery would prove 
to us indisputably his possession of the three 
precious qualities—strength, sweetness, and senti- 
ment. We hardly know that he requires to be on 
his guard against any particular misdirection of 
faculty, and can only hope that he will continue to 
paint his best, without laxity on the one hand, or 
over-demonstration on the other. Facility, of 
which no doubt he already has abundance, and 
will from year to year acquire still more, is a 
serious danger, as well as a great opportunity. Mr. 
Whistler contributes to the landscape section 
three “Nocturnes” anda “Harmony.” The nocturnes 
are respectively in blue and silver, in blue and 
gold, and in grey and gold; the first two being 
river scenes, and the third a street scene. All 
these are of Mr, Whistler’s finest quality; or in 
other words, according ito their own special 
standard, unsurpassable. Perhaps of the three we 
should prefer the blue and gold; but it is difficult 
to choose. The Harmony in Blue and Yellow—a 
quiet sea meeting the sandy beach—is also excel- 
left. Mr. Armstrong gives a landscape treatment 
of Ariadne Abandoned by Theseus: a dreary 
scene, streaked with the beauty of flowers—a hard 
line of dark sea below a yellow sky—and to the 
right the reaching hands of the forlorn princess. 
Other principal landscapes are A Pastoral, by Mr. 
Mark Fisher ; The Coming Storm, by Mr. Legros, 
with two stark tree-trunks, a pond, and the colli- 
sion of vapours in the sky; March Weather, by 
Mr. Boughton, with a woman trudging on @ 
country path, and a windmill beyond the sloping 

ound ; Twilight by the River-mouth, Oneglia, by 

fr. George Howard; The Rooks Assembling, by 
Mr. Stuart Wortley; and Vesuvius from above 
Pompeii, by Mr. Barclay. 

We must now revert to the figure-pieces, which 
our opening review did not by any means ex- 
haust. 

Mr. Strudwick’s Passing Days seems to bea 
general favourite: the symbolism is moderately 
easy to decipher, but any difficulty which may at 
first have existed has been cleared up by the artist 
himself, who supplies, in Mr. Blackburn’s handy 
illustrated catalogue, an abstract of his theme. 
Man, attended by Time and Love, is watching the 
past and passing days: those of childhood have 
already gone down into the mist; behind come 
the future days, ending with decrepitude, and 
the final apparition of Death. The period of 
advanced middle age hardly finds a representative. 
Mr. Strudwick, who evidently inspires himself out 
of the rich oracular fumes of Mr. Burne Jones to 
a large extent, has — here a picture with an 
ample sufficiency of appropriate and well worked- 
out thought. His manner runs into two extremes: 
that of the quaintly angular and hard, and that of 
the prettified ; all the youthful faces, broadly speak- 
ing, belong to the latter category. Making fair 
allowance for a painter at an early stage of his 
career, we can join in with Mr. Strudwick’s 
eulogists: not that we think his style perfection, 
or his idea a portent of profundity, but that he 1s 
thoughtful, diligent, and artist-like. Mr. Albert 
Moore always shines where the pure aim after art 
—in form, and more especially in inter-relations 
of colour—is concerned ; as for meaning, he has for 
several years past set that aside as surplusage. His 
large picture of Birds, a female figure looking up, 
with a canary on the floor as focus of the colour- 
scale, and his small example, A Study, also a 
woman in yellow, are choice specimens: one can 
linger long and enjoyingly over both, as soon as 
one accepts the painter's point of view. We may 
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say the like, but in minor degree, for Mr. Arm- 
strong’s picture, which, discarding all attempt 
at abstract invention of subject-matter, is simply 
named Three Female Figures on a Marble Seat, 
with Orange-blossoms and Marigolds. There are 
also a pea-hen, a blue unvaried sea, and a whiteish 
horizon, with an upper sky which gains a little 
blue. In respect of painting, perhaps the best 
thing here is the tone of the marble seat ; while 
the least satisfactory (though it has some true 
connexion with the general scheme of colour) is 
the brownish-pink tendency of the flesh-tints. 
The Rivals, by Mr. Boughton, is one of his 
happiest hits: the subject seems to have pre- 
sented itself with concrete — to his 
bodily or mental eye, and has been realised 
with equal directness—neither laborious nor 
negligent. Two young masons are hammering 
at a stone block, under the gaze of the woman 
whom each of them would fain be courting: a 
wreath of smoke ascends from a low point in 
the foreground up towards the right. Mr. 
Leighton contributes one of his best portraits, 
Miss Stewart Hodgson: asmall girl in dark-red 
velvet and fur, standing on the brown floor, with 
a blue carpet-fringe in front running parallel to 
the frame; plump and rosy, with unoccupied 
hands. Another portrait of very superior 
calibre is that by Oanon, The Queen of Denmark; 
recise but not meagre in general style, with a 
Bubene-like treatment of the flesh—somewhat 
harder, however, than was the mode of the great 
Fleming. Mr. Collier also exhibits an able por- 
trait, Mrs. Charles Beaty Pownall, with unaffected 
expression, and delicately-mottled flesh-tint. Mr. 
Halle contributes four portraits, of varying merit: 
perhaps that of Mrs. Poynter ranks highest ; also 
an ambitious personification, The Rain-cloud. The 
Little Daisy of Mr. Forbes Robertson may like- 
wise be cited. There is much pleasant matter, 
pleasantly put together, and dealt with in an un- 
= but at the same time elegant style, in 

r. Hennessy’s Féte-day in a Cider-orchard, Nor- 
mandy. Miss Evelyn Pickering, with her Venus 
and Cupid, shows herself an accomplished hand- 
maiden in the temple-precincts of the Burne- 
Jones cult. The Bell-ringers, by Mr. Wills, is 
well-varied in action, not in facial type, for the 
whole batch of boys have a strong family likeness, 


In the water-colour section the largest exhibitor 
is Mr. Richard Doyle. Some of the subjects are 
out of his true line, and not satisfactory: others 
are inimitable in their way. Manners and Cus- 
toms of Monkeys is irresistibly comical, represent- 
ing the monkeys of Darfur, which, it seems, get 
drunk on a kind of beer liberally tendered to them 
by the natives, and are then led off into captivity, 
one holding on by the other, a negro leading the 
foremost of the string. Equal to this is another 
very ludicrous conception, The Witch drives her 
Flock of Young Dragons to Market; and only a 
little less successful a comparatively large draw- 
ing, The God Thor drives the Dwarfs out of Scan- 
dinavia by throwing his Hammer at them. Lady 
Waterford, however, in virtue of her fine sense of 
style and colour, may be regarded as the most 
important contributor of water-colours. Christmas, 
“the Lord of the Season always sends his repre- 
sentative to receive homage and an offering,” is a 
graceful and pathetic invention: a young mother 
and her infant, sheltered from the deep-drifted 
snow which is visible outside, are tended with 
rough yet kindly solicitude by a group of labour- 
ing people—the entire aspect of the scene being 
assimilated to that of the Madonna and Child 
adored by the shepherds. The Parable of the 
Marriage-supper, illustrating the text “compel 
them to come in,” approaches near to the quality 
of Italian art of the sixteenth century, so far as 
the main current of feeling and characterisation 
is concerned; and The Prodigal Son, clasped in 
the long embrace of his father, is marked by great 
depth of feeling. Other good exhibitors are 
Messrs. W. H. Millais, Crane, Poynter, Howard, 
Jopling ( Wallflowers), and Simms 





In sculpture the work which excites most at- 
tention is the Geraint and Enid of Princess 
Louise. There are seven horses close together 
here, and an eighth in the distance: of course, 
anything but an easy matter for even a skilful 
hand to manage. The movement is consentaneous, 
not however particularly vigorous; but the work 
of a lady and a princess is assessed from a point 
of view rather different from that which applies 
to a professional sculptor. W. M. Rosserri. 








THE EXHIBITION OF AMATEUR ART AT LOWTHER 
LODGE, 


On Wednesday week there was opened, in the 
splendid brick mansion near the Albert Hall known 
as Lowther Lodge, a show of various kinds of 
artistic productions. Attracted by the term 
“amateur,” I paid it a visit, and I must say, in 
all honesty, that but for the modest disclaimer 
there is little to distinguish these works from 
those of professional artists, so light is the 
sprinkling of the less-masterly sort which one 
naturally expects to find in sucha collection. The 
sketches of the Hon. Mrs. Hussey, Mrs. Bridgman 
Simpson, and Miss F. Blake, are beyond praise 
for their vivacity, fidelity, and technical accom- 
plishment. Several other portfolios contained 
clever and decidedly effective works; but the sub- 
jects were either less attractive in themselves or 
the artist’s eye was not quite so truly master of 
the situation asin those named, Among some very 
fair examples, however, were the sketches of Lady 
Gordon, Lord Windsor, and another distinguished 
amateur, whose portfolios were to be seen on the 
tables in two or three of the rooms. I found 
one example only of amateur illumination, in the 
form of a sort of Family Record by the Duchess 
of Cleveland. Of course her Grace will not 
suppose herself equal to a Van Eyck or a Clovio, 
but she may be congratulated on having produced 
a piece of very presentable work, done evidently 
with a loving, patient hand. I should myself like 
to see more of the sort of work which we are 
told the gods are pleased with. Slipshod flower- 
groups, or mere roughly-designed and coarsely- 

ished sentences from poetry or Scripture, are 
not the things to bring out the best qualities of 
illumination. Only patient, faithful book-work 
of at least half-a-dozen pages will really give the 
necessary training for both eye and hand. Such 
amateurs as the Duchess of Cleveland can appre- 
ciate the labour and the devotion needed for the 
pursuit of one of the most beautiful and fascin- 
ating of occupations, and will be among those 
who most thoroughly delight in the perusal of 
the charmingly exquisite chefs-deuvre of the 
miniaturists of mediaeval Europe. 

The embroidery, lace, &c., judging from com- 
ments which I overheard, must have been wonder- 
ful, and much of the wood-carving is far above 
the average of mere amateur performance. I may 
add that the copies, such as the St. Roche of Mrs, 
Hugh Seymour, were in two or three instances 
really fine. On the whole, possibly the success of 
this display of aristocratic art-talent may establish 
a good argument for a more frequent display, or, 
better still, for the formation of a Society of 
Amateurs whose exhibition should form part of 
the regular attractions of the season. 

J. W. BRADLEY. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THERE are now on view at Messrs. Darnley’s, 
the Quadrant, Regent Street, two pictures by 
Mr. Cheltenham Wake which are of a nature to 
attract visitors. They are of the order of art 
which Mr. Frith has this year made as popular as 
ever. They represent a shorter “road to ruin” 
than that which is indicated by the popular 
Academician: the first picture representing the 
interior of a Casino, and the second the public 
parlour of an inn, in which a coroner is holding 
an enquiry into the death of a young woman evi- 





dently cast up by the tide. The Casino is pro- 
bably in London: the inn, we are informed, is the 
Falcon at Gravesend. Mr. Cheltenham Wake is 
by no means a master of the technicalities of his 
art—he is wanting in colour and draughtsman- 
ship; but he is endowed with a certain skill in 
portraiture, and, still more notably, with some 
gifts of dramatic invention: Thus the suggestion of 
a crowdsurging in at the parlour-door, but seen only 
by reflection in the mirror on the mantelpiece, is 
sufficiently clever; and many of the incidents of 
the evening at the Casino, which is the beginning 
of the ruin of the heroine of these pictures, are 
observed with indubitable keenness, and recorded 
with some piquancy. There is a large public that 
will derive not only interest but pleasure from an 
inspection of these works, though their purely 
technical qualities are beyond question inferior to 
their merits of dramatic power and observation. 


WE understand that on several days during the 
middle of June there will be sold at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s the large and much talked-of collection 
of engravings and woodcuts formed during fifteen 
years’ diligent collecting by the late Mr. Michael 
Caspari. Many of the woodcuts were exhibited 
at the Caxton exhibition, and it is in this depart- 
ment of art that the Caspari collection is deemed 
rich, not only in the number of specimens it con- 
tains, but also in their quality. 


THE publishers of Z’Art have just produced a 
brilliant and large etching sure of instant popu- 
larity. It represents the Place de l’Opéra ona 
sunny summer afternoon, with just such an effect 
as may be found there during any of these present 
days: the Place alive with the movement of pros- 
perous wayfarers, and behind it the lines—now 
massive, now delicate—of the great Opera House. 
The etching of architecture has always presented 
difficulties ; and we do not opine that Mr. Mitchell, 
in his agreeable work, has been wholly successful 
in overcoming them. Some sense of solidity may 
be wanting to the treatment of the lower storey of 
the Opera House and of the vast flight of steps 7 
which it is approached. But in the main the wor 


is very creditable as a generally veracious and © 


attractive representation of an attractive side of 
Paris and Paris life. 

WE find that it was not the case, as we thought 
we had reason to believe, that the picture of Old 
London Bridge sold at Mr. Heugh’s sale was among 
those offered to the choice of the nation by Mr. 
Wynn Ellis. Mr. Wynn Ellis’s bequest included 
none of his English pictures, that part of his col- 
lection having been left to his heirs. 


Tue death is announced of M. Riesener, a 
French painter of some distinction, at the age of 
seventy. 

WE are glad to notice that the attempt to 
reproduce the features of the art of the Assyrian 
empire, and to adapt its forms to the requirements 
of modern decoration, has met with some success, 
Mr. A. Hays, an amateur sculptor, has executed a 
= of statuettes representing the two Assyrian 

ings Sennacherib and Assurbanipal or Sardana- 
palus, These statues, which are exact reproduc- 
tions from the figures in the bas-reliefs, are now 
supplemented by a female figure representing the 
queen of Sardanapalus. This figure is reproduced 
from the bas-relief obtained from Kouyunjik in 
which the queen is represented as banqueting 
with the king. The forms and features and the 
elaborate embroidered drapery are rendered with 
most scrupulous fidelity. 

In addition to these statuettes there are two 
small reproductions of the head of a winged bull 
and one of the lion weights, which are most faith- 
ful in their rendering, and form interesting 
examples of the conventional treatment of animal 
life which is so marked a feature in the art of the 
Assyrian empire. Mr, A. Jarvis, of 43 Willis 
Road, Kentish Town, has obtained from Mr. Hays 
the right of reproducing these works for the benetit 
of such as may Wish to possess some souvenirs of 
the greatest of kings. 
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At the recent sale of Daubigny’s works his 
magnificent landscape, Vendange en Bourgogne, 
was bought for the Louvre for 10,000 fr. 


Ir is strange that the Germans, who were the 
last to join in the Paris Exhibition, should be ready 
almost first. The Belgian section is not yet 
opened, nor is that of French sculpture; but with 
these two exceptions the whole of the Exhibition 
can now be seen, though in parts it is still very 
unfinished. The English section, as before 
stated, is the most popular. 


Two prizes have lately been awarded by the 
French Academy of Fine Arts for works on art. 
One of these is an essay on art criticism, by M. 
Bougot, and the other L’ Egypte a petites journées, 
by M. Rhoné. The prizes, which are derived 
from the Montyon foundation, are worth 1,000 fr. 
each. 


A very characteristic portrait of Lessing, 
painted from the life by Anton Graff, is at pre- 
sent exhibiting at the Kunsthalle at Hamburg 
with a view to its ultimate sale. There are seve- 
ral portraits known of Lessing, but few of them 
have the striking individuality of this, which was 
painted in Berlin in 1771, and is the original of 
many copies. 

An Etching Society has been started at Weimar 
under the patronage of the Grand-Duke. Several 
of the most distinguished of the Weimar colony 
of painters belong to it. The first number of the 
Album, which it has put forth as a tentative effort, 
is only published in a very small edition; but if 
- it find favour with the public, other numbers will 
follow of larger extent. The contributors to the 

resent publication of the society are Brendel, 
Thos, oken, W. Linnig, sen., Linnig, jun., 
Malchin, Weichberger, and Von Gleichen-Russ- 
wurm, 


Some further particulars are given by M. 
Duranty, in the Chronique des Arts of last week, 
concerning the restoration of the great altar-piece 
of the Last Judgment, by Rogier van der Weyden, 
which, as before mentioned, is now being exhi- 
bitedi n one of the Salles of the Louvre. It ap- 
pears taat this celebrated work, which ranks next 
after the Mystic Lamb of St.-Bavon as the greatest 
production of the Early Flemish school, has been for 
no less a time than three years in the hands of the 
administration of the Louvre undergoing treat- 
ment. Like Michelangelo's Last Judgment in 
the Sistine, this work had also suffered from 
the prudery of an age which would not per- 
mit even lost souls to appear without clothing. 
All the little naked figures of the composition, 
which were painted with a wonderful knowledge 
of anatomy, considering the date of the work, had 
been provided with gaudy drapery or else hidden 
by means of additional flames; other parts had 
also been retouched, and the picture altogether 
was in a bad state. By the most delicate treat- 
ment, however, it has been found possible to re- 
move all this hideous over-painting without de- 
stroying anything of the original colour, which, 
according to M. Duranty, who is an excellent 
critic in such matters, remains as intense and 
brilliant as when this altar-piece was first set up 
by Chancellor Rollin in the Hospital of Beaune in 
the year 1477. Itis stated that this interesting 
work will only remain for two months on exhi- 
bition at the Louvre, the hospital at Beaune being 
naturally desirous of regaining its “ restored ” 
patient. The rest of the world, however, can 
scarcely help regretting that this important work 
of Flemish art should not remain in the National 
Museum. 


AN exhibition of heraldic art has lately been 
opened in the Vienna Museum fiir Kunst und 
Industrie. 


THE Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst opens this 
month with an article by W. Bubeck on “ Bour- 
yeois Dwellings in Belgium in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries.” So many of these de- 
lightfully picturesque habitations are being swept 





away, even in the smaller towns of Belgium, that 
it is to be feared that future writers on their charac- 
teristics will be fain to speak of them as things 
altogether of the past. At present, however, Herr 
Bubeck is still able to quote many existing ex- 
amples, several of which are given in illustration. 
The works of Wenzel Jamitzer, the famous gold- 
smith of Niirnberg, are not so well known as 
those of his great Italian contemporary, Benvenuto 
Cellini, though they often rival his in beauty and 
delicacy of workmanship. In particular the 
magnificent table-ornament preserved so long in 
the Merkel family, but recently acquired by the 
Germanic Museum, may compete with any Italian 
work in grace of design and exquisite fineness of 
detail. An illustration is given of this beautiful 
specimen of the goldsmith’s art in this number, and 
Herr Bergau writes a critical and descriptive 
account of it. The other articles are by R. 
Redtenbacher, who makes known some particulars 
respecting the Palazzo S. Biagio della Pagnotta 
in Rome, which he believes to have been a work 
of Bramante’s; and the conclusion of the learned 
treatise by Dr. Julius and Ernst Ziller on the 
Theatre of Dionysus at Athens. 








THE STAGE. 


Mr. G. L. Gorpon’s Auld Lang Syne, produced 
at the Park Theatre on Monday last, is not en- 
titled to be called a good comedy, but it indicates 
some amount of dramatic faculty in the author, 
and as the production of a new writer it well de- 
serves notice. The comedy, which is in three 
acts, depends upon the old motive of a wife who 
has committed bigamy, and is subjected in conse- 
quence to the persecution and extortionate demands 
of her former husband, who, discovering her peace- 
ful retreat, makes compliance with his wishes the 
price of his silence. To speak more accurately, 
Mr. Gordon’s heroine, Mrs. Baxter, has really not 
committed bigamy, either in intention or in fact ; 
for it appears that her rascally deceased husband 
has simply been personated by an equally rascally 
brother, who, aided bya strong family resemblance, 
is able to impose himself upon Mrs. Baxter in the 
character of the dead man. As this fraud, how- 
ever, does not become known till the close 
of the play, it does not materially affect 
the relations of the parties. Mrs. Baxter 
has at least no doubt that she has unwittingly 
married again when not free so to do; and, as she 
has been guilty of concealing from her husband 
all knowledge of her former marriage, her em- 
barrassments are necessarily considerable. It is, 
moreover, her sad fate to be subjected, not merely 
to occasional visits from her supposed husband— 
who calls himself Herr Rosenthal—but to a con- 
stant persecution at his hands, arising from the 
circumstance that he has been enabled to gain the 
confidence of Mr. Baxter, and to raise himself to 
the position of confidential clerk in his manufac- 
turing establishment. It happens, however, that 
a guardian angel hovers over the lady in the 
person of one Cecil—a friend of Baxter's and an old 
admirer of Mrs. Baxter—who, being cognisant of 
her secret, plots to release her from her difficul- 
ties. Cecil's efforts, however, only create fierce 
jealousy on the part of Baxter, which ends in a 
separation at the close of the second.act. The 
third act concludes with the detection of Herr 
tosenthal as a convicted criminal by the instru- 
mentality of Cecil, who, to complete his generous 
deed, rescues Mr. Baxter from the ruin in which 
the evil machinations of Herr Rosenthal had in- 
volved him, explains the true position of affairs, 
and restores the persecuted lady to the bosom of 
her husband and the society of her child. The 
most obvious defects of the piece arise from the 
common faults of inconsistency and insufficiency 
of motive. Most people who are compelled to 
choose between two evils are fain to accept the 
lesser. Not so, however, in comedies by inexpe- 
rienced writers. To confess to her husband that 
she had deceived him in pretending to be a 








spinster would, no doubt, have been painful to 
the lady; yet the temptation under which she 
laboured, arising from the unhappy nature of her 
first choice, furnished at least some approach to 
palliation. It must also be conceded that it 
would have been a terrible thing for Mrs. Baxter 
to have to tell Mr. Baxter that she had dis- 
covered too late that their union was null 
and void. These miseries, however, great as 
they would be felt to be, are incomparably less 
serious than those which the lady voluntarily 
prefers. For she is not only branded with dis- 
grace, and driven from the presence of her husband 
and her child, who is forbidden to mention her 
name, but her husband is left without adequate 
warning in the hands of a designing scoundrel who 
affects a German name and German accent, and is 
to Mrs. Baxter’s knowledge acting with sinister 
intentions. Nevertheless, what are technically 
known as “ the situations ” of the play are brought 
about with skill, and some of the scenes are 
genuinely pathetic. Mr. Gordon’s dialogue is, 
however, unfortunately open to a good deal of 
objection. He is so anxious to garnish his work 
with smart sayings—apparently in imitation of 
Mr. Byron—that he constantly introduces witti- 
cisms, sometimes of a clever, but more often of 
a strained and feeble kind, without much regard 
to their appropriateness to the occasion. He 
seems to lack also a sense of harmony and 
fitness in other respects more distasteful to 
the feelings of an audience; as when he 
permits Cecil to assail Mr, Baxter in the 
very crisis of his sorrow and humiliation 
with coarse banter and heartless jests, which, 
though not meant to be ill-natured—for Cecil, it 
will have been observed, is the ever-present and 
beneficent hanger-on familiar in modern comedy 
—are not the less ill-timed and offensive. The 
minor personages whom the author has introduced 
indicate some sense of humorous character, but 
are rather feebly sketched, and moreover but 
loosely connected with the main purpose of the 
story. The acting of Auld Lang Syne is credit- 
able to a surburban theatre. Miss Emmerson, 
who sustains the part of the heroine, has a con- 
siderable command of tender expression, and 
seems to want little but a more chastened style 
and just sense of proportion in her efforts to raise 
her to a leading position on our stage. Her per- 
formance in the scene in which she obtains a fur- 
tive interview with her child is touching in a 
high degree. Mr. Gordon performs the part of 
Cecil in his own play with excellent self-posses- 
sion ; and Mr, Desmond's performance of a minor 
part exhibits a promising degree of eccentric 
humour. 


As the recent performances at the Gaiety 
Theatre on behalf of the Shakspere Memorial 
Fund are stated to have resulted in a net profit of 
450/., Miss Kate Field’s association of the poet’s 
name with the “telephone harp,” and the ghost 
of “her ancestor, Nathaniel Field,” and “ that 
greatest showman upon earth, P. T. Barnum,” may 
be considered to have been attended with a sub- 
stantial consolation. It is to be regretted that 
the Memorial Committee do not appear to have 
felt the force of the objections that have been 
urged against the proposal for erecting a Shak- 
spere theatre in the town of Stratford-on-A von. 
That the town “ ought to possess a fine Shakspere 
library, open to all comers,” is an opinion on which 
few persons will differ from Mr. Furnivall. The 
proposed Stratford Shakspere Museum is also 
unobjectionable ; nor is there anything to be said 
against a Shakspere theatre or school of acting, 
except on the score of the locality chosen. The truth 
is that a provincial theatre is necessarily incapaci- 
tated for sustaining a high standard of art, from 
the impossibility of attracting, save under special 
circumstances, a numerous and cultivated audience. 
Nothing, after all, affords so good a stimulus to 
worthy work as what the politicai economists 
before Mr. J. S. Mill used to call “ the effective 
demand ;” and, though we are far from thinking 
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that a management can do nothing to raise the 
taste of audiences, it must be manifest that actors 
of genius and cultivation must quickly lose heart 
if they fail to obtain intelligent appreciation. If 
this were not so we should occasionally find 
refined performances in small country towns; but 
everyone knows—and certainly no one knew 
better than Shakspere himself—that the capital is 
the only real nursery of dramatic genius. If the 
project of a Shakspere dramatic theatre—which 
appears to derive its chief a from a wealthy 
brewer in Stratford—should be carried out, it is 
perfectly safe to predict that the result will in no 
way tend to the honour of Shakspere’s name or 
the interests of the stage. 


THE morning performances at the Aquarium 
Theatre are to be discontinued. Henceforth the 
Aquarium stage will—for the summer months at 
least—be devoted only to evening performances. 
Mr. Marshall’s new comedy has been withdrawn, 
and its place will be occupied this evening by 
a revival of the Vicar of Wakefield. 


Love or Life, a new drama by Mr. Tom Taylor 
and Mr. Paul Merritt, founded on one of Crabbe’s 
tales, will be produced at the Olympic on Whit 
Monday. A leading part will be sustained by 
Mrs. Boucicault, who has for some time been 
absent from the London stage. 


Tue Lyceum season will come to a close on 
Wednesday next. A new play on the legend of 
Vanderdecken, or the Flying Dutchman, will 
shortly be produced here. The authors are Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald and Mr. W. G. Wills. Mr. 
Irving will represent the hero. 


Mr. Byron has written for the Haymarket 
Theatre a new piece, entitled 4 Hornet's Nest : in 
Three Buzzes and a Sting. 


A comeEDy entitled Scandal, in three acts, 
oy from the French by Mr. Arthur Mathison, 
will be produced at the Royalty this evening. 


THE new play by Mr. Ross Neil, entitled 
Elfinella, will be produced at the Princess's 
Theatre on Thursday next. 


A sPECTACULAR fairy play by M. Ernest Blum, 
entitled Le Chat Botté, has been brought out at 
the Gaieté. It is described as in twenty-eight 
tableaux ; but it appears to have proved more 
elaborate than entertaining. 


A NEw piece, of the class known in England as 
farcical comedies, has been produced at the 
Théaitre Cluny. The title is Changard; the 
author, M. P. Burani. The new piece, which is 
in four acts, appears to bear a close resemblance 
to the famous Chapeau de Paille d’Italie, The 
peripatetic wedding-party, however, becomes in 
this instance two wedding-parties, who are con- 
stantly in pursuit, in the one case of the bride- 
groom, in the other of the bride, who have 
mysteriously disappeared. This kind of story 
seems to have now become so common as to be 
regarded as constituting a genus in itself. At 
least we infer so from the fact that M. Burani’s 
piece, which seems to have been not very suc- 
ceasful, is described in the playbills as a noce- 
vaudeville, 








MUSIC. 
“MOSES IN EGYPT.”—SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


Few musical works of importance have experi- 
enced so chequered a career as Rossini’s opera 
Mosé in Egitto. Its vicissitudes commenced imme- 
diately after its first production at the San Carlo 
in Naples, in Lent 1818. The circumstances 
which led to the introduction of the famous Prayer 
are too well known to need recapitulation here. 
In 1822 the work was given at the King’s Theatre 
with the title of Pietro [Eremita, but without 
Success, It was heard at the Italiens in Paris in 
the same year, and in 1827 the composer re- 
modelled it for production at the Académie Royale. 
The alterations and additions at this period were 





of the highest moment, proving, among other 
things, that Rossini had no stern ideas as to the 
immutability of his own work. In its new form 
the opera was heard at Covent Garden in 1850, 
but the title was changed to Zora and the plot 
secularised. The dramatic significance of the 
lyric drama was but little recognised in the third 
and fourth decades of the present century, but 
even then the utter absence of interest in the 
dramatis personae of Mosé was severely felt ; and 
in reviewing Zora an eminent English critic 
observed that “the theme is as susceptible of de- 
scription as of presentment—fitter, therefore, for 
oratorio than for opera.” 


There could not be two opinions that an opera 
of this class would have not the faintest chance of 
success at the present day, and then arises the 
question whether the work has sufficient interest 
and vitality to deserve reproduction under more 
congenial circumstances. The Sacred Harmonic 
Society decided the matter in the affirmative, and 
musical amateurs have had the means of judging of 
the result. It would be generally acknowledged that 
if any revision was necessary for the presentment 
of Moise in its new guise, Sir Michael Costa was 
the right person to undertake the task. The 
sympathies of the Neapolitan conductor are pre- 
eminently Rossinian, and he might be expected to 
approach the subject with a loving anxiety to pre- 
serve in the fullest manner the original intentions 
of the master whenever practicable, modifying 
only in those exceptional instances where modifi- 
cation was absolutely essential. The changes 
made are of three kinds. Firstly, a considerable 
portion of the opera has been cut away. This 
may easily be forgiven, as a similar process of ex- 
cision has to be exercised in the performance of 
many classical works. Secondly, additions have 
been made to the orchestration. In the considera- 
tion of this point, it must be remembered that 
Rossini could never have contemplated the 
choruses of Moise being sung by 500 voices, and 
it may well be that the strengthening of the 
score was necessary for the preservation of the 
balance of parts. Thirdly, Sir Michael Costa has 
substituted a reprise of the Prayer in the key of 
C for the original ending, which consisted of an 
extremely weak instrumental movement of forty 

At first sight this may seem unjustifiable, 
but, inasmuch as the Prayer itself was an after- 
thought, it was only an extension of the com- 
poser’s idea to add another verse. Certainly if the 
end can ever justify the means, it may do so here, 
for the climax of the work, instead of being 
ridiculously trivial and ineffective, is now highly 
imposing. It has been our desire to place in the 
most favourable light these various emendations, 
as the arguments on the other side are facile, and 
certain to be urged. But even if the principle of 
tampering with a great musical work be admitted 
—as in some instances it must for practical pur- 
poses—it should be laid down as an inflexible 
rule that, when alterations are made, their nature 
and extent should be indicated in the clearest 
manner. This seems so obvious as to scarcely 
warrant mention. But though it may appear in- 
credible, it is, nevertheless, a fact that the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, in co-operation with Sir 
Michael Costa, have printed and published their 
version of Moise without affording the slightest 
indication that any change has been made in the 
music. Here is the title of the new edition, “ Moses 
tn Egypt, an Oratorio. The English Version by 
Arthur Matthison. The Music by Rossini. Ar- 
ranged expressly for Performance by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society.” There is no Preface, and no 
explanation or apology for the liberties taken with 
the original, The careful elimination of the word 
opera may have been necessitated by the Puritani- 
cal susceptibilities of the Exeter Hall authorities ; 
but this does not condone the graver charge. It 
will be rendering some slight service to art if we 
place on record the exact differences between Moise 
as left by Rossini, and Moses in Egypt as given at 
Exeter Hall; particularly as this has not been done 
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in any of the notices.that have appeared concern- 
ing the performance. In the first act, immediately 
after the opening chorus, a lengthy recitative be- 
tween the various Israelitish characters has been 
excised. In the chorus of eight bars which follows 
Anais has to sing E flat, D sharp, E, in Moise. 
The new version is E flat, F sharp, G sharp. Im- 
mediately after the recitative for the Mysterious 
Voice there is a symphony of twenty bars. This 
has been cut down to eight. After the exit of all 
except Anais, there is another symphony of twenty- 
seven bars. This has also been reduced to eight. 
The succeeding recitative between Anais and 
Amenophis is likewise considerably shortened, and 
the second and third sections of the duet have suf- 
fered similar treatment, the voice parts in some places 
being entirely altered. In the second act the 
florid passages in the duet between Amenophis 
and Pharaoh have been modified, and the remain- 
der of the act removed altogether. Except for 
the excision of the ballet airs, the third act remains 
in its original form. The duet between Anais and 
Amenophis at the :ommencement of the fourth act 
contains some minor discrepancies, and so does the 
subsequent recitative. But the next change of im- 

ortance, and one which seems indefensible, occurs 
in the Prayer. Here, the last verse, in the tonic 
major, is now given in unison instead of four-part 
harmony. The symphony illustrative of the de- 
struction of the Egyptians is slightly curtailed, 
and then in place of the trivial coda we have the 
reprise of the Prayer, bringing the work to a pom- 
pous and impressive conclusion. Such are the 
points of variation so far as may be discovered by 
@ cursory comparison of the two vocal scores. A 
similar analysis of the full scores would probabl 
reveal additional remarkable changes, but enoug: 
has been said to justify the expression of our de- 
liberate opinion that, be the cause what it may, 
the vmission to notify the existence of this exten- 
sive revision is exceedingly reprehensible. It is 
an injustice to the composer, and it is an injustice 
to the public, who are thus wilfully deceived. 

We meee left but short space to speak of the work 
itself. It illustrates completely enough Rossini’s 
grandest and weakest manner, Amid much that 
is frivolous in itself, and doubly so as being the 
setting of a sacred subject, there are some noble 
and beautiful thoughts, worthy to endure. Mr. 
Arthur Matthison would have been more success- 
ful in his translation if he had been careful to note 
the tempi of the different movements, and the 
effects of accent in the music. As it is, there is 
considerable awkwardness in many places, and 
occasionally a perversion of the meaning intended. 
The performance was in most respects worthy of 
very high praise. Sir Michael Costa had bestowed 
the utmost pains at rehearsal, and the result was 
commensurate with his efforts. The orchestra 
was not only careful in the matter of precision 
and general accuracy, but the quieter portions 
were rendered with strict attention to the nuances ; 
and the chorus sang with as much delicacy as 
could have been expected from such a huge force. 
Many of the soloists were incapable of rendering 
justice to Rossini’s florid strains, but this was in 
a measure inevitable. Mr, Edward Lloyd, how- 
ever, sang magnificently, and Mdme, Lemmens- 
Sherrington and Herr Henschel were also equal 
to their respective tasks, On the whole Moise 
merits something better than oblivion, and the 
Sacred Harmonic Society deserve thanks for per- 
forming the work in the only form in which it 
would now prove acceptable. 

Henry F, Frost. 





Tue fourth concert of Mdme. Viard-Louis was 
even more lengthy than its predecessors, and it 
was five o’clock before the instrumental portion of 
Beethoven’s ninth symphony was commenced. 
The three movements have been heard to better 
advantage, as there seemed a lack of attention to 
the details of expression. Mr. Kummer played 
Max Bruch’s violin concerto in G minor in a very 
praiseworthy manner, and Mdme, Viard-Louis was 
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heard in Weber’s Concertstiick. There were no 
novelties of importance in the programme. The 
audience was very large, and we understand that 
it has been already decided to give another series 
of concerts next season. 


At Herr Franke’s concert, on Tuesday evening, 
a quartett in A minor, by Svendsen, was introduced 
for the first time. It is a very vigorous and 
effective composition, and was extremely well 
= by Messrs. Schiever, Franke, Peiniger, and 

an Biene. The remainder of the programme 
consisted of items more or less familiar. 


THE programme of Mr. Charles Hallé’s fourth 
Recital at St. James’s Hall yesterday week in- 
cluded Raff’s piano quartett in G, Op. 202, No. 1 
—one of the latest works of its prolific composer, 
and not one of his best, displaying more know- 
ledge than inspiration—Schumann’s “ Faschings- 
schwank aus Wien” for piano solo; Rubinstein’s 
sonata in D, Op. 18, for piano and violoncello, 
which, though given on this occasion for the first 
time at these recitals, has been more than once 
heard in London; and Beethoven’s variations for 

jano, violin, and violoncello, on “Ich bin der 
Schneider Kakadu.” 


On the 28rd ult. the degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred by the University of Cambridge 
upon Prof. G. A. Macfarren, when the Public 
Orator, Mr. Sandys, delivered a speech containing 
many happy allusions to the Professor's principal 
compositions. 


Somz months ago we referred to the perform- 
ance of Bruch’s Odysseus and other important works 
by Mr. Waddel’s choir at Edinburgh. We have 
received a programme from which it appears that 
the whole of Schumann’s Faust music was to be 
given by this choir at a concert on Thursday last, 
assisted by a small orchestra. As no names of 
soloists are announced on the programme, we infer 
that the solo parts were to be sung by members of 
the choir. . Waddel deserves all credit for 
being the first to produce in its entirety in this 
country a work of such importance, and, it may be 
added, of such remarkable difficulty. 


THE current number of the Revue et Gazette 
Musicale gives a presumably complete list of all 
the musical performances, official and other, to be 
given in connexion with the Paris Exhibition. 
The list includes sixty-two concerts, vocal and 
orchestral, to take place in the large hall of the 
Trocadéro, and thirty-seven (chiefly chamber 
concerts) in the smaller hall, English music is to 
be represented by a “ Festival of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales” on July 17, when Messrs. 
Sullivan and Henry Leslie are to conduct, and 
Mr. Leslie’s choir to sing; by an English concert 
on the following day, and by three concerts of the 
orchestra of Covent Garden, under the direction 
of Signor Vianesi, the dates of which are August 
16,19, and 21, Other foreign musical societies 
announced to perform are the orchestras of the 
Dutch “ Palais d’Industrie,” of the theatre of La 
Scala (Milan), Mr. Gilmore’s American band, the 
popular concerts of Turin, the orchestral societies 
of Madrid and Florence, and the orchestra of the 
Apollo Theatre at Rome. Besides this, the choral 
societies of students from Upsala and Christiania 
are to be heard on July 27; and several foreign 
quartett parties are also announced to perform in 
the smaller hall. 


A NEw Requiem, composed by Camille Saint- 
Saéns, was performed for the first time on Wed- 
nesday week in the church of Saint Sulpice, 
Paris. 

THe Lower Rhenish Musical Festival is to 
take place at Diisseldorf, from the 9th to the 11th 
inst., under the direction of Herren Joachim and 
Tausch. The chief works to be brought forward 
are two of Handel’s Anthems, Schumann’s Faust, 
Gluck’s Orpheus, and Brahms’s second symphony. 


A New setting of Schiller’s Lied von der Glocke, 
by Max Bruch, was produced with success at 





Cologne, on the 12th ult. We have not as yet 
seen any detailed criticism of the work. 


Franz von Hots Ein, the composer of the operas 
Der Haideschucht, Die Hochlinder, and Der Erbe 
von Morley, and of many songs very popular in Ger- 
many, died in Leipzig on the 22nd ult., at the age 
of fifty-two. 


Unoer the title of Anciens Clavecinistes Flam- 
ands, M. le Chevalier van Elewyck has just pub- 
lished in two volumes (Brussels: Schott Fréres ; 
London: Schott and Co.) a most interesting col- 
lection of old harpsichord music by Flemish 
composers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Readers of Mr. Haweis’s amusing book, 
Music and Morals, will remember the enthus- 
iastic account which, in the chapter on Bells, he 
gives of the celebrated carillonneur Mathias van den 
Gheyn. The entire first volume of the present 
work is filled with a selection from the composi- 
tions of this remarkable, though now almost 
unknown, musician, who was born in 1721 and 
died in 1785. There are a freshness and a vigour 
about his music which prove him to have been 

ossessed of no ordinary gifts. Not the least 
interesting of the works given are two pieces 
composed for the cartllons, which it is evident 
must have been extremely effective. The second 
volume contains a selection of works by Flemish 
composers not one of whose names, we confess, we 
ever met with before, though they may doubtless 
be found in musical lexicons. These are De 
Paep, La Fosse, Fiocco, Raick, Oolfs, Van Meert, 
Boutmy, Baustetter, Krafft, Van Maldere, Robson, 
Van den Bosch, Van der Borght, Kennis, De 
Trazegnies, F, Staes and G. Staes. Many of the 
pieces given are of great merit; and the volumes 
will be most valuable to the student of musical 
history. The work is beautifully engraved; and 
the editor has prefixed an interesting historical 
notice of each composer of whom he gives 
specimens. 
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